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FOREWORD 


The  papers  contained  in  the  present  volume  constitute  a first  report 
of  the  American  Theological  Committee,  whose  twenty-one  members 
represent  sixteen  denominations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Continuation  Committee  of  the  1937  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  at  Edinburgh  voted  in  August  1938  to  appoint  an 
international  Theological  Commission  to  study  the  subject  of  the 
Church,  and  asked  the  American  Section  to  appoint  a Theological 
Committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission.  This  Committee  was 
appointed,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  June  1939,  but  the  outbreak 
of  war  interrupted  the  August  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
before  the  Commission  could  be  formed  and  its  program  considered. 
That  action  is  still  to  be  taken.  The  American  Theological  Committee, 
however,  has  gone  forward  with  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  agreements  and  disagreements  on  this  subject  among  the 
religious  bodies  in  America.  The  result  is  this  present  report. 

The  report  contains:  First,  a comprehensive  article  surveying  the 
principal  areas  of  agreement  and  the  divergent  conceptions  as  disclosed 
in  the  papers  written  for  and  discussed  by  the  Committee  at  its  semi- 
annual sessions  during  the  past  four  years.  Second,  a series  of  eleven 
“Denominational  Statements,”  expressing  the  views  of  as  many  groups 
and  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  topics  of  a questionnaire  (see 
page  28)  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  authors  of  these  papers  and 
the  collaborators  whom  they  summoned  to  their  aid.  Third,  a His- 
torical Statement  concerning  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  American 
Theological  Committee,  its  membership,  and  its  work  from  1939 
to  1944. 
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PART  I 

REPORT  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Drafted  by  PROFESSOR  CLARENCE  T.  CRAIG,  D.D. 

As  Chairman  of  a Subcommittee  and  approved,  after  discussion 
and  revision,  by  the  full  Committee 

IN  the  study  of  the  Church,  the  members  of  the  American  Theo- 
logical Committee  have  shared  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
a large  number  of  separate  papers.  This  has  helped  to  clarify  the 
agreements  and  disagreements  to  be  found  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  Church.  A clearer  perception  of  both  is  essential  in 
the  promotion  of  more  genuine  unity  and  a World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  aim  of  this  statement  is  to  summarize  these  discus- 
sions and  present  in  a brief  but  systematic  fashion  the  conceptions 
which  we  have  been  studying  together. 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  English  word 
“church”  is  used  in  a wide  variety  of  ways.  Some  recognize  the  valid- 
ity of  only  a part  of  these  uses ; others  would  accept  all  as  legitimate 
aspects  of  the  study  entrusted  to  this  Committee. 

I.  The  Church  is  the  people  of  God  in  all  ages  who  have  been 
called  by  him  into  his  fellowship ; this  includes  those  called  under  the 
Old  as  well  as  the  New  Covenant. 

2.  It  is  a congregation  of  believers  in  Christ  in  a local  community ; 
sometimes  they  are  enrolled  on  the  basis  of  their  willingness  to  re- 
ceive his  benefits.  Sometimes  it  includes  only  those  who  have  mani- 
fested real  devotion  to  him.  Akin  to  this  usage  is  the  assembling  of 
these  members  for  worship  and  the  building  in  which  they  meet. 

3.  It  is  an  organized  communion  represented  in  a group  of  local 
parishes,  which  has  a common  doctrine  and  polity ; some  of  these 
groupings  follow  strictly  national  or  territorial  lines ; others  are  bodies 
which  are  international  in  character. 

4.  It  is  the  total  of  all  such  organizations  of  local,  visible  com- 
munities regarded  as  the  Church  Militant. 

5.  Since  these  bodies  comprise  both  members  who  are  worthy  and 
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others  who  give  little  evidence  of  either  faith  or  love,  many  would 
distinguish  within  and  beyond  the  entire  body  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity those  who  are  the  true  disciples.  To  these,  the  invisible  Church 
known  only  to  God,  they  would  restrict  such  designations  as  “the  body 
of  Christ.” 

6.  Finally,  there  is  the  Church  Triumphant,  the  faithful  in  all  ages 
who  have  passed  to  the  eternal  world  and  have  entered  into  the  com- 
munion of  saints. 

When  these  various  usages  are  clearly  borne  in  mind,  much  mis- 
understanding can  be  avoided.  The  existence  of  churches  in  the 
sense  of  congregations  calls  for  no  discussion.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  people  of  God,  the  true  disciples,  and  the  Church  Triumph- 
ant are  not  organizations  to  be  brought  together  but  spiritual  realities 
to  be  recognized  and  understood.  The  first  need  of  many  Christians 
is  not  to  promote  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  structures  to  which 
they  belong,  but  to  be  led  into  a fuller  realization  of  the  spiritual 
reality  of  which  they  are  already  a part.  The  problem  of  unity  con- 
cerns the  various  communions  and  the  Church  Militant.  How  may 
the  different  organized  bodies  of  the  people  of  God  be  brought  into 
fuller  fellowship  and  greater  organizational  unity?  The  ecumenical 
movement  gives  itself  to  the  realization  of  this  objective.  ^ 

But  after  all,  the  object  of  our  study  is  not  an  English  word  but  a 
conception  which  has  had  a long  historic  development  and  has  deep 
roots  in  other  languages.  “Church”  is  derived  from  the  Greek  kyriake, 
an  adjective  meaning  “belonging  to  the  Lord”  which  was  customarily 
joined  with  the  noun  ecclesia.  It  is  the  latter  which  was  really  ren- 
dered by  “church.”  Yet  this  Greek  word  had  of  itself  no  religious 
associations.  It  might  be  used  for  any  kind  of  political  assembly.  Its 
religious  significance  came  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  used  in  the 
Septuagint,  in  the  books  from  Deuteronomy  on,  to  translate  the  He- 
brew word  Qahal.  This  was  the  “people  of  God,”  either  called  out 
in  solemn  assembly  or  ideally  looked  upon  as  such.  We  are  dealing 
then  with  a conception  which  roots  in  Judaism  and  certainly  did  not 
originate  with  Jesus.  In  fact,  many  deny  that  Jesus  ever  used  any 
word  equivalent  to  ecclesia.  In  any  case,  our  study  must  begin  with 
the  pld  Testament  background. 

This  statement  will  summarize  our  papers  and  discussions  under 
four  heads : ( i ) The  Historical  Beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
(2)  The  Norm  or  Standard  of  Authority  for  the  Church;  (3)  Unity 
and  Diversity  in  Christian  History;  (4)  The  Function  of  the  Organ- 
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ized  Church.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  divergent 
positions  are  being  presented  and  individual  statements  do  not  neces- 
sarily receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee  as  a whole. 

I.  The  Historical  Beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church^ 

Two  Jewish  conceptions  were  fundamental  for  the  development 
of  the  Church.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Qahal,  which  expressed  the 
religious  unity  of  the  Jews  as  the  one  people  of  God.  Israel’s  proph- 
ets felt  that  she  was  of  God’s  own  choosing.  She  formed  a divine 
society  which  had  been  created  by  God  and  was  preserved  and  gov- 
erned by  him;  its  laws  were  his  laws.  As  God  was  a God  of  judg- 
ment, punishment  might  fall  even  on  his  people,  for  they  had  sinned 
in  violating  his  law.  But  in  God’s  mercy  and  in  his  steadfast  purpose 
to  create  for  himself  a holy  people,  at  least  a “remnant”  would  be 
saved.  They  were  not  the  “escaped”  but  the  “saved.”  This  Jewish 
conception  of  the  people  of  God  was  basic  for  Christian  thought; 
even  one  who  like  Paul  made  the  work  of  Christ  definitive  for  salvation 
still  referred  to  the  whole  Church,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish,  as  the 
“Israel  of  God”  and  the  “seed  of  Abraham.” 

Closely  allied  was  the  other  Jewish  conception  of  the  kingdom  or 
rule  of  God.  God  as  creator  was  king  in  the  world  which  he  had 
made.  But  because  of  sin,  the  perfect  rule  of  God  was  not  found 
on  earth.  It  was  confined  to  the  devout  who  “took  on  themselves 
the  yoke  of  the  kingdom”  by  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  God  in 
obedience  to  his  Law.  But  the  time  would  come  when  the  kingdom 
of  evil  would  be  overthrown  and  replaced  by  the  consummated  rule 
of  God.  The  resurrection  and  the  judgment  would  accompany  that 
great  day  when  God  would  assert  his  power.  Instead  of  the  people 
of  God  being  under  the  heel  of  Gentile  domination,  “the  saints  of 
the  Most  High”  would  rule. 

Jesus  made  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  central  in  his  message 
and  work.  He  began  his  ministry  with  the  announcement,  “Repent, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.”  He  sought  an  inner  renewal 

^ The  chief  papers  dealing  with  this  section  of  the  theme  were;  Richard  David- 
son, Notes  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New; 
Clarence  T.  Craig,  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament; 
Burton  S.  Easton,  The  Church  in  the  New  Testament;  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  The 
Informality  of  Early  Christianity;  Stannage  Boyle,  The  Apostles  and  the  Early 
Church;  B.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Conservation  and  Innovation  in  Christian  Begin- 
nings; also  sections  in  papers  referred  to  below  by  Harris  F.  Rail  and  George  W. 
Richards. 
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of  Israel  in  view  of  the  imminent  coming  of  the  kingdom  with  power. 
On  the  one  hand,  entrance  to  this  Kingdom  was  a gift  of  God  to 
“the  poor,”  the  group  gathered  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  On  the 
other,  it  was  the  supreme  object  of  man’s  striving,  one  for  which  he 
must  be  willing  to  pay  any  sacrifice.  The  impending  crisis  brought 
a division  among  men.  Since  Israel  as  a whole  did  not  repent,  it 
meant  doom  and  judgment  to  those  who  could  not  read  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Few  were  finding  the  narrow  gate  that  led  to  life. 

Alongside  this  eschatological  teaching  in  the  gospels  stand  other 
teachings  which  indicate  belief  in  a certain  presence  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  work  of  Jesus.  Especially  the  demon  exorcisms  and  the  other 
healings  are  interpreted  as  evidence  that  the  Messianic  prophecies 
were  already  being  fulfilled.  Jesus  was  actually  gathering  the  out- 
casts of  Israel  and  in  some  way  constituting  the  new  Israel  before 
the  great  day  came. 

Some  modern  interpreters  understand  this  to  mean  that  Jesus  was 
launching  the  Messianic  kingdom.  They  point  to  the  parables  of 
growth  as  evidence  that  the  Kingdom  v/as  already  present.  They 
think  that  in  choosing  the  Twelve,  Jesus  was  setting  up  a leadership 
for  the  body  that  should  develop  from  their  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel.  They  see  in  this  the  plan  of  Jesus  for  the  development  of 
a divine  society  on  earth. 

Others,  however,  insist  that  these  words  about  the  presence  of  the 
Kingdom  in  no  sense  eliminate  the  eschatological  orientation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  The  group  which  responded  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  the  “remnant,”  in  a sense,  the  true  ecclesia.  Yet  they  did 
not  form  a separate  worshiping  congregation,  at  least  not  before  the 
Last  Supper.  The  message  which  the  Twelve  were  to  preach  con- 
cerned primarily  the  future  Kingdom,  and  the  only  rule  assigned  to 
them  was  when  they  would  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Their  very  number  was  sym.bolic  of  the  eschatological  reconstitution 
of  the  people  of  God.  Yet  it  has  been  contended  in  the  Committee  that 
nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  any  prerogative  assigned  to  the 
Tv/elve  which  was  not  shared  by  the  other  Christians.  Paul  certainly 
expected  that  all  believers  would  rule  with  Christ. 

Despite  the  differences  of  opinion  at  this  point,  most  members  of 
the  Committee  would  agree  that  Jesus  did  not  intentionally  found  a 
new  religion.  His  religious  and  ethical  teaching  stood  in  direct  con- 
tinuity with  the  best  thought  of  his  people.  Yet  Jesus  did  come  into 
conflict  with  the  leadership  of  the  contemporary  Judaism  because  he 
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stood  so  definitely  in  the  prophetic  tradition.  In  many  ways  he  showed 
an  attitude  of  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  requirements  of  the  national 
Law.  His  aim  was  less  to  compete  with  the  authoritative  expound- 
ers of  the  Law  than  to  face  individuals  with  an  absolute  ethic.  This 
was  the  perfect  will  of  God  which  belonged  to  his  Kingdom  and 
which  was  the  standard  of  the  repentance  to  which  men  were  called. 
This  liberal  ferment  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  firmly  implanted  the 
spirit  of  innovation  in  the  Christian  movement.  Though  in  Jeremiah 
the  new  covenant  was  an  inward  renewal  of  the  old  covenant  with 
Israel,  when  the  early  Christians  associated  that  word  with  Jesus,  it 
came  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  radical  opposition  to  the  old. 

The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  did  not  end  the  movement  which  he  in- 
augurated. His  disciples  were  soon  proclaiming  not  simply  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus  but  further  convictions  about  him.  This  Jesus  was  the 
Anointed  or  the  Christ  who  would  rule  in  the  coming  kingdom.  God 
had  vindicated  him  by  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead ; the  promised 
Spirit  had  been  sent,  the  assurance  of  final  salvation.  At  first  the 
disciples  made  no' break  with  Judaism  but  continued  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  synagogue  and  Temple.  Only  as  the  main  company  of 
the  Jews  refused  to  accept  these  beliefs  and  roundly  opposed  them 
did  “those  of  the  Way,”  whom  Jews  called  the  “sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes,”  become  a separate  body. 

As  more  and  more  Gentiles  accepted  the  message  and  were  not 
compelled  to  become  obedient  to  the  whole  Jewish  Law,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  believers  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  from  the  main  body 
of  Jews  became  increasingly  definitive.  Though  there  were  some 
Jewish  Christians  who  would  keep  Gentiles  in  the  position  of  second- 
class  members,  full  brotherhood  with  those  from  all  races  was  ulti- 
mately to  triumph.  Christ  had  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition and  made  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  one  new  people.  They 
applied  to  themselves  all  of  the  holy  names  for  the  “people  of  God,” 
as  they  were  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  Among  these  was  the 
ecclesia.  It  was  used  to  refer  either  to  the  Christians  worshipping  in 
one  place  or  to  the  universal  body  of  believers.  The  organization  was 
now  entirely  separate  from  Judaism  and  one  early  ascribed  to  the 
authority  of  Christ  himself. 

Upon  these  facts,  all  are  in  essential  agreement,  but  there  are  several 
details  upon  which  considerable  disagreement  remains.  First,  there 
are  those  who  look  upon  the  period  during  which  there  were  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Christ  as  a time  when  specific  instructions  for  the 
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organization  of  the  Church  were  communicated  to  the  aposdes.  The 
nature  of  these  is  to  be  read  from  the  actual  development  which  too^ 
place.  In  addition,  there  were  given  the  command  to  baptize,  powers 
of  absolution,  and  the  charge  to  evangelize  the  whole  world.  Others 
point  to  the  gradual  realization  of  these  responsibilities.  They  would 
look  upon  all  words  assigned  to  the  risen  Christ  as  akin  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  this  guidance  was  real  these  believe 
to  be  seen  from  the  results,  but  such  words  are  regarded  in  a different 
light  from  those  uttered  by  Jesus  before  his  death. 

Again,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  a fixed  organizational  pat- 
tern was  prescribed  from  a very  early  time.  The  apostles  and  their 
delegates  directed  the  spread  of  the  Church  during  the  first  generation. 
The  need  to  perpetuate  their  work  led  to  the  succession  of  bishops 
who  should  preserve  and  safeguard  the  gospel  message.  The  extremes 
of  the  charismatic  ministry  hastened  the  adoption  of  a settled  and 
authoritative  liturgical  and  evangelistic  leadership.  This  was  to  result 
in  the  adoption  of  a uniform  monepiscopacy^  in  the  second  century. 
Some  believe  that  the  authoritative  pattern  was  reached  before  this 
stage.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  leadership  of  a group  of  presbyters  or 
bishops,  or,  as  others  hold,  in  the  individual,  independent  congre- 
gations. Others,  who  agree  that  there  was  authoritative  leadership 
from  the  beginning,  call  attention  to  the  evidence  for  rivalries  in  lead- 
ership, especially  between  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  and  Peter. 
They  believe  that  the  historical  evidence  points  toward  the  primacy 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  rather  than  to  any  authority  possessed  by 
a body  of  apostles. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  find  an  extremely  informal 
type  of  fellowship  in  the  Early  Church.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
membership  was  not  in  any  institution,  but  believers  belonged  to  a 
supernatural  person ; baptism  was  not  initiation  into  a Church,  but  a 
ceremony  expressing  or  conferring  relationship  to  a person.  Some  lay 
stress  upon  the  term  koinonia  or  fellowship.  They  think  of  the  Church 
as  an  informal  fellowship  which  gathered  about  the  person  of  Jesus, 
continuing  his  spirit  and  gradually  evolving  such  leadership  and 
forms  of  organization  as  served  the  perpetuation  of  that  fellowship. 
The  early  Church  was  an  organism  rather  than  an  institution;  for 
instance,  amid  spontaneous  worship  Paul  called  not  for  a moderator 
but  for  individual  moderation.  But  in  facing  the  twin  dangers  of 
reversion  to  legalism  and  running  into  libertinism,  the  koinonia  of  the 

* The  organization  of  the  Church  in  dioceses,  each  under  a single  bishop. 
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saved  became  an  ecclesia,  an  institution  of  salvation.  Convenience, 
habit,  and  external  pressure  gradually  brought  uniformity  within  this 
most  informal  fellowship. 

Still  others  believe  that  each  of  the  preceding  emphases  may  involve 
undue  modernization.  They  believe  that  both  fail  to  give  full  recog- 
nition to  the  eschatological  nature  of  the  Church  as  it  was  in  the  first 
century.  The  apostles  were  not  founding  an  institution  but  gathering 
a people  who  were  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Nor 
were  there  simply  fellowships  of  persons  captivated  by  a new  spirit 
of  brotherhood  instilled  by  Jesus.  The  believers  were  then  sharing 
in  the  Spirit  and  even  in  material  goods,  and  they  would  soon  be 
joined  together  in  the  eschatological  Kingdom  of  God.  They  did 
have  a complete  sense  of  oneness.  There  could  not  be  more  than 
one  Church  of  God  for  there  was  one  Spirit  and  one  baptism  and  one 
Lord  who  was  the  Redeemer  of  his  Church.  But  it  was  a unity  which 
came  not  from  any  organizational  framework  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  all  belonged  to  the  one  people  of  God  whose  salvation  had  come 
through  Christ  and  would  be  completed  at  his  coming  with  power. 
This  Church  was  a building  erected  on  him  as  the  one  foundation ; 
it  was  his  body,  of  which  all  of  those  baptized  were  severally  mem- 
bers ; it  was  his  bride,  which  must  be  kept  pure,  waiting  union  with 
him. 

II.  The  Norm  or  Standard  of  Authority  for  the  Church^ 

The  study  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  and  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Early  Church  raises  a further  important  question. 
To  what  degree  do  the  results  obtained  from  this  study  present  a 
norm  or  standard?  Is  there  some  authoritative  pattern  which  has 
been  laid  down,  or  does  the  Spirit  blow  where  it  will,  using  varied 
types  of  organizational  expression  ? Where  is  the  authority  to  be  found 
in  the  Church  and  for  the  Church?  Although  all  of  th^  members 
of  the  Committee  accept  the  general  principles  of  historical  study 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Bible,  the  type  of  authority  assigned  to  its 
testimony  is  very  different. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a clear  understanding  of  what 

® No  less  than  four  papers  were  presented  on  the  theme.  The  Sense  in  Which  the 
New  Testament  is  Normative  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  These  were  by  F.  S. 
Mackenzie,  Eric  H.  Wahlstrom,  Leicester  C.  Lewis,  and  Warren  W.  Slabaugh. 
Papers  on  Authority  in  the  Early  Church  were  read  by  W.  E.  Garrison,  and  also  a 
discussion  by  H.  F.  Rail.  The  latter’s  paper  on  The  Concept  of  the  Church  as 
Affected  by  the  Underlying  Theological  Viewpoint  bore  on  the  issues  of  this  section. 
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we  mean  by  authority.  .This  calls  for  a distinction  between  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  authority  and  the  one  to  whom  authority  might  be 
delegated.  The  latter  possesses  only  a. derived  authority.  One  must 
also  recognize  channels  through  which  authoritative  teaching  and 
discipline  pass. 

Again,  there  is  a clear  distinction  between  authority  in  teaching 
and  authority  in  rule.  We  designate  as  an  authority  one  who  knows 
what  has  been  learned  in  a given  field  to  date  (recognizing  that  this 
is  in  no  sense  final).  On  the  other  hand,  we  describe  as  authorities 
those  persons  or  institutions  which  assert  the  right  to  command  and 
possess  the  means  to  enforce  that  claim.  In  the  first  case,  authority 
does  not  rest  upon  any  assertion  of  power  but  on  the  inherent  witness 
of  the  truth.  In  the  latter,  there  is  power  to  enforce  decisions  irre- 
spective of  their  validity.  When  this  distinction  is  applied  to  the  field 
of  the  Church,  one  is  a strictly  religious  authority ; the  other  is  ec- 
clesiastical and  can  be  exercised  only  through  an  organized  institution. 

In  the  field  of  religion,  we  are  all  agreed  that  God  and  only  God 
is  the  ultimate  authority.  He  has  the  right  to  command  absolute 
obedience;  on  him  all  life  is  dependent.  Some  desire  to  add  that 
Jesus  is  an  ultimate  authority.  With  the  spirit  of  this  assertion  all 
would  concur,  but  when  it  is  carefully  examined  it  raises  many  diffi- 
cult problems.  Just  what  part  of  the  tradition  is  to  be  accepted  as  liter- 
ally from  him?  On  what  subjects  are  words  of  Jesus  final?  In  prac- 
tice, even  the  most  Biblically-minded  select  what  is  authoritative  for 
them.  In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  is  the  revealer  of  God  and  the 
redeemer  of  men,  but  it  is  much  less  clear  in  what  sense  this  belief 
solves  the  problem  of  authority.  To  raise  the  question  of  the  authority 
of  Jesus,  as  a matter  of  fact,  throws  us  back  on  the  channels  of  infor- 
mation about  him, — (i)  the  earliest  Christian  writings,  the  New 
Testament,  (2)  the  Church  which  produced  and  preserved  them, 
and  ( 3 ) the  continuing  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Instead  of  speaking  of  channels  of  authority,  many  would  prefer 
to  use  the  phrase  “source  of  guidance”  as  a more  accurate  description 
of  their  function.  Among  the  chief  sources  of  guidance  are  Scripture, 
the  Church,  and  the  interior  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  the  rela- 
tive importance  assigned  to  them  varies  greatly  and  depends  upon 
a man’s  total  interpretation  of  Christianity.  One  does  not  function 
in  isolation  from  the  others,  but  men  lay  the  greater  stress  on  one 
or  another. 

Members  of  the  Committee  have  insisted  upon  the  final  authority 
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of  the  New  Testament  at  many  individual  points.  But  in  looking  back 
over  the  discussions,  it  is  impossible  to  recall  anyone  who  consistently 
made  the  entire  New  Testament  authoritative.  Those  who  today 
reject  bishops  might  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  epis- 
copoi  had  no  such  function  as  a modern  bishop.  Those  who  support 
congregational  independency  have  appealed  to  terminology  and  prac- 
tices reported  in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  no  one  has  attempted  to 
say  that  the  New  Testament  is  authoritative  in  every  detail.  The 
historian  might  reply  that  the  divergent  positions  within  the  New 
Testament  make  that  inevitable.  The  representative  of  a group,  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  rigid  in  insistence  upon  conformity  to  the  details 
of  the  Bible,  put  his  position  in  these  words,  “The  New  Testament 
is  authority  for  those  forms  of  organization  which  best  preserve  the 
spirit  of  love  and  humility  which  was  in  Christ.” 

For  some,  the  seat  of  authority  and  the  rule  of  faith,  life,  and  wor- 
ship is  the  Bible  as  the  written  Word  of  God  read  in  the  light  of  its 
fundamental  message,  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Christian 
preaching,  ( i ) as  bound  to  this  Word,  (2)  as  centered  in  God  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  Himself  in  Ghrist,  and  (3)  as  applied  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  a primary  mark  of  the  Church.  In  so  far  as  the  Church 
lives  by  the  Word  and  Spirit,  it  has  authority  to  proclaim,  interpret, 
and  enforce  the  law  of  Christ,  the  King,  in  so  far  as  given  in  Scripture. 

Others  who  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  centrality  of  the  Word  of  God 
do  not  identify  this  with  a book,  but  with  the  message  about  God’s 
creative  and  redemptive  acts.  The  Bible  is  itself  a product  of  the 
saving  activity  of  God  and  is  not  an  authority  apart  from  the  Spirit 
and  the  Ghurch.  These  are  necessary  to  save  us  from  literalism  on 
the  one  hand  and  individualism  upon  the  other.  The  authority  of 
the  New  Testament  is  absolute  in  so  far  as  it  brings  us  the  Word  of 
God  and  his  grace.  This  message  is  found  by  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  and  normally  within  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  But  there 
is  no  binding  authority  in  any  of  the  institutions  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment presupposes.  These  have  only  a functional  value,  and  are  always 
relative  to  particular  times  and  circumstances. 

Others  would  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the  Church  itself  as  the  chan- 
nel of  authority.  It  is  historically  more  basic  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment, because  the  first  generation  of  Christians  had  not  so  much  as 
heard  that  there  could  be  a New  Testament.  Since  the  New  Testa- 
ment documents  were  written  in  and  for  the  Church,  and  their  ac- 
ceptance as  a sacred  canon  rests  upon  the  decision  of  the  Church,  it  is 
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correct  to  say  that  the  Church  was  normative  for  the  New  Testament. 
The  reversal  of  this  historic  position  is  not  only  untenable,  but  has 
proved  the  source  of  controversy,  division,  and  confusion.  The  Church 
is  the  living  and  continuous  channel  of  authority,  able  to  bring  forth 
out  of  its  treasury  things  both  new  and  old.  If  it  could  bring  forth 
authoritatively  the  New  Testament,  it  could  also  with  equal  authority 
bring  forth  the  creed  and  the  ministry. 

Still  others  would  lay  the  primary  emphasis  on  the  ever-present 
guidance  of  the  Spirit.  They  believe  that  it  is  a misapprehension  of 
Christian  truth  to  identify  it  with  a solid  body  of  doctrine  which  needs 
an  infallible  earthly  interpreter.  Fixed  statements  of  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions are  historical  expressions  which  have  only  instrumental  value. 
The  living  God  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  a dualistic  super- 
naturalism in  which  revelation  is  infallible  and  unchangeable.  On 
the  contrary,  God  reveals  himself  to  us  within  the  limitations  of  the 
empirical,  human,  and  historical.  Hence,  to  seek  an  external  authority 
of  any  kind  is  to  look  for  what  does  not  exist.  Agreement  cannot  be 
brought  about  among  adherents  of  discrepant  absolutes  until  they 
come  to  admit  that  these  have  all  been  brought  forth  in  a historical 
movement  in  which  there  is  much  that  is  relative  along  with  the  abid- 
ing. This  does  not  mean  an  anarchy  of  values  or  individual  caprice, 
but  it  does  recognize  the  authority  of  God  who  is  the  eternal  and 
living  Spirit. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  and  the  Churches  which  they 
represent  fall  into  two  very  distinct  groups.  Each  group  is  very  diverse 
in  its  complexion,  but  on  the  issue  of  norm  or  authority  the  water- 
shed between  them  is  definite. 

(a)  There  is  a group  which  believes  that  a divinely  ordained  norm 
for  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Church  exists  and  that  depar- 
ture from  it  must  therefore  be  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Some 
find  it  in  an  episcopal  form  of  organization  which  transmits  by  regular 
succession  the  valid  teaching  and  grace.  Some  find  it  in  the  presbytery 
which  affords  the  divinely  appointed  continuity.  Some  find  equally 
binding  sanction  for  congregational  autonomy.  All  three  types  of 
Churches  hold  that  some  form  of  baptism  is  a definite  condition  of 
membership,  but  some  find  believer’s  baptism  by  immersion  to  be 
an  essentia  feature  of  the  divinely  established  order.  Still  other  defi- 
nite requirements  are  laid  down  as  authoritative  standards  without 
which  the  Church  would  not  properly  exist.  Different  as  these  teach- 
ings are,  their  representatives  agree  at  one  crucial  point.  Somewhere 
in  the  historic  tradition  is  something  normative  for  the  constitution 
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and  practice  of  the  Church.  To  enter  into  any  union  which  did  not 
make  this  particular  requirement  would  be  a denial  of  the  authority 
of  God  in  the  channel  through  which  it  is  recognized. 

(b)  The  second  group  is  also  united  by  a common  conviction. 
They  recognize  the  authority  of  God  in  church  organization  and 
practice,  but  do  not  believe  that  this  is  expressed  in  norms  that  have 
been  communicated  in  specific  and  unchanging  patterns.  From  their 
study  of  history,  these  find  no  divinely  authorized  pattern  of  the 
Church.  They  believe  that  the  appeal  to  development  as  validating 
any  particular  form  of  government  as  normative  is  fallacious  because 
the  laws  of  biological  growth  and  of  institutional  change  are  entirely 
different.  They  recognize  the  nature  of  religion  as  corporate  and 
the  need  for  church  order.  They  appreciate  the  presumptive  value 
of  what  has  been  historically  tested.  But  they  do  not  believe  that  any 
given  stage  in  the  Church’s  life  may  be  made  a binding  law  for  the 
Church  of  today.  They  recognize  the  sacramental  principle,  but 
would  not  limit  God’s  saving  grace  to  specific  historic  rites.  In  the 
interest  of  Church  unity,  this  group  would  gladly  join  with  those 
who  hold  differing  opinions  in  these  various  areas.  But  they  would 
not  assent  to  the  position  that  there  are  many  devoted  followers  of 
Christ  who  lack  something  essential  for  belonging  to  the  body  of 
Christ.  To  agree  that  the  particular  form  of  organization  adopted, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Church 
as  such  would  mean  nothing  less  than  to  deny  their  convictions  con- 
cerning the  will  of  God. 

The  different  conceptions  of  the  Church  represented  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  in  this  Committee,  might  also  be  classified  in  two 
groups  on  the  basis  of  the  answers  that  would  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  possible  for  a number  of  Christians  (laymen)  to  organize 
themselves  into  a local  church  which  will  be  an  authentic  part  of  the 
whole  Church?  The  issue  presented  is  not  whether  the  Church  is 
a divine  creation  or  a human  construct.  There  is  a wholly  different 
issue  between  two  types  of  thought,  both  of  which  hold  that  the 
Church  is  Christ’s  Church,  that  its  origin  was  in  the  mind  of  God,  and 
that  it  is  informed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  of  these  would  answer 
Yes,  the  other  No,  to  the  question  which  has  been  posed. 

To  make  the  matter  a little  more  concrete,  let  us  assume  a hypo- 
thetical case — which  is  rather  a generalized  description  of  a situation 
that  has  arisen  many  times  in  Bistory.  A number  of  Christians  find 
themselves  isolated  from  every  organized  church  having  or  claiming 
continuity  of  structure  or  ministry  with  the  Church  of  the  first  cen- 
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tury.  This  may  have  come  about  through  migration  to  a new  coun- 
try or  through  their  voluntary  separation  from  a Church  which  has, 
in  their  judgment,  become  hopelessly  corrupt  and  will  not  reform. 
They  do  not  conceive  that  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  Church 
of  Christ  by  their  migration  or  separation;  they  have  created  a chasm 
— geographical  or  social,  as  the  case  may  be — between  themselves  and 
the  particular  ecclesiastical  institution  with  which  they  were  formerly 
connected.  They  have  no  ordained  ministry,  and  they  have  no  au- 
thorization from  any  ecclesiastical  body  for  anything  that  they  may 
do.  They  believe  that  they  have  the  gospel,  and  they  want  a min- 
istry and  the  sacraments  and  desire  to  constitute  a local  church  which 
shall  be  an  authentic  unit  in  the  Church  Universal.  Can  these  de- 
sires be  satisfied  without  recourse  to  any  outside  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority? Is  the  nature  of  that  Universal  Church,  in  which  they  wash 
their  little  group  to  have  a place,  such  that  this  is  possible,  or  is  it 
not? 

While  the  division  on  all  these  points  is  entirely  friendly,  it  presents 
obstacles  to  any  form  of  organic  unity  which  must  not  be  minimized. 
Its  seriousness  arises  from  the  depth  of  religious  conviction  which  un- 
derlies each  position.  Furthermore,  we  recognize  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  ask  another  to  be  false  to  the  will  of  God  as  he  sees  it.  Progress 
in  historical  studies  on  the  material  dealt  with  in  the  previous  section 
of  this  report  does  not  indicate  that  fuller  knowledge  in  this  field  alone 
will  dissipate  these  differences  of  opinion.  Advance  must  also  be 
sought  through  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  transcending  of  these  differences  is  important,  for  many  hold  that, 
so  long  as  Christ’s  Church  is  divided,  no  single  group  can  establish  the 
claim  to  embody  all  that  is  essential  to  the  body  of  Christ.  They  look 
tow^ard  a united  Church  which  shall  embrace  diverse  forms  now  re- 
garded as  essential  by  contrasted  traditions. 

III.  Unity  and  Diversity  in  Christian  History^ 

The  present  differences  concerning  the  norm  or  standard  of  the 
Church  reflect  the  fact  that  there  has  been  much  lack  of  uniformity 

^ The  themes  in  this  discussion  were  treated  in  the  following  papers:  The  Sig- 
nificance of  Dissent  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  and  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
was  dealt  with  by  both  Frederick  W.  Loetscher  and  George  W,  Richards;  Kenneth 
S.  Latourette  wrote  on  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Environment  anck  on 
Divisive  and  Unifying  Tendencies  in  Revival  Movements;  Walter  M.  Horton  wrote 
on  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church  and  also  on  Significant  Areas  of  Agree- 
ment amid  the  Diversity  in  Historical  Christianity, 
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throughout  Christian  history.  The  prevalence  of  dissent  and  the 
reasons  for  this  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Dissent  and  division  may  indicate  intellectual  pride  and  rebellion 
against  proper  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  indicate  the 
fructifying  ferment  of  the  Spirit  of  God  protesting  against  the  decay 
of  organizations  intended  to  serve  the  truth,  and  against  the  obscuring 
of  that  truth  by  those  who  should  have  made  it  effective. 

Those  who  lay  stress  upon  the  Church’s  continuity  point  out  that, 
while  particular  forms  of  dissent  appear  (and  sometimes  reappear) 
in  different  periods  of  history,  a clear  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  continuous  tradition  of  the  visible  Christian  fellowship  and 
these  movements  of  protest  or  special  emphasis  which  lead  to  a break 
in  fellowship.  Frequently  such  dissent  becomes  the  occasion  for 
formulating  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  particular  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  often  it  proves  a successful  attempt  to  recover  neg- 
lected truth  or  to  express  new  insights,  so  that  the  fullness  of  the 
faith  grows  by  the  very  elements  that  at  first  appear  divisive.  Yet 
these  would  insist  that,  no  matter  how  prevalent  and  beneficial,  dis- 
sent is  not  the  central  fact  of  Christian  history;  it  is  significant  only 
in  its  witness  to  the  central  fact  of  continuity. 

The  view  just  expressed  is  not  the  view  most  prevalent  in  the  Ameri- 
can Churches.  The  pioneering  spirit,  which  has  been  an  American 
characteristic  since  Colonial  days,  has  created  a tendency  toward 
nonconformity  rather  than  conformity.  Yet  it  must  be  insisted  that 
American  dissent  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  continuity  in  Christian 
history  nor  the  existence  of  deep-lying  unities  amid  all  the  diversities 
of  the  Christian  movement.  Each  dissenting  group  believes  in  its 
spiritual  continuity  with  Christ  and  the  apostles  even  though  the  line 
of  institutional  continuity  is  broken.  When  institutional  continuity 
is  deliberately  broken,  it  is  assumed  to  be  for  the  sake  of  restoring  a 
spiritual  continuity  which  has  been  threatened  by  inertia  and  corrup- 
tion. When  the  faith  of  the  majority  is  opposed,  it  is  with  the  con- 
viction that  “one  man  with  God  constitutes  a majority.”  If  the 
unity  of  Christianity  is  temporarily  sacrificed,  there  is  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  true  Christians. 

Despite  these  differences  of  emphasis,  both  groups  recognize  the 
presence  of  elements  of  unity  and  diversity  in  Christian  history.  In 
a very  real  sense,  Jesus  was  a dissenter  within  the  Church  of  his  time 
in  his  reaffirmation  of  prophetic  religion  and  in  his  protest  against 
ruling  interpretations  of  Sabbath  observance  and  true  defilement.  The 
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differences  of  opinion  within  the  apostolic  Church  were  very  real. 
Though  the  Judaists,  who  insisted  upon  circumcision  for  the  Gen- 
tiles, did  not  win  the  support  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem, 
neither  did  Paul  win  them  to  the  full  recognition  of  the  universalistic 
position  which  would  grant  unrestricted  table  fellowship  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Against  the  Judaizers  Paul  insisted  that  salvation  was  only  by 
grace,  to  be  received  through  faith.  It  was  on  the  question  of  the 
appropriation  of  salvation  that  many  of  the  later  divisions  within  the 
Church  were  to  arise.  For  Paul,  Christian  salvation  was  due  entirely 
to  the  free  act  of  God’s  love.  But  in  the  next  generation  Christian 
salvation  was  often  interpreted  in  terms  of  obedience  to  the  new  law. 
The  view  of  salvation  as  imparted  by  heavenly  (sacramental)  food, 
some  say,  arose  still  later. 

While  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  controversies  had  little  di- 
rect effect  on  ecclesiology,  the  controversies  with  Donatism  and  Pelag- 
ianism  did  have  considerable  influence.  To  the  subjective  and  spir- 
itualistic conception  of  the  Church,  as  taught  by  the  Donatists, 
Augustine  opposed  his  objective  and  realistic  theory.  The  moral  un- 
worthiness of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  did  not  invalidate  the 
blessings  of  which  it  was  the  trustee.  In  his  anti-Pelagian  works, 
however,  Augustine  made  salvation  depend  on  the  election  of  grace 
rather  than  on  membership  in  an  institution.  The  elect  might  be 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  organization  of  the  Church.  This  duality 
in  the  thought  of  the  great  African  Father  illustrates  the  way  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  developed  in  relation  to  the  changing  prob- 
lems which  were  faced. 

The  differing  trends  of  the  Churches  in  the  East  and  the  West  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  had  little  relation  to  questions  of  doctrine.  The 
decisions  of  the  Councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  provided  a 
common  intellectual  basis  in  terms  of  Greek  thought,  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  drifted  apart  because  of 
the  different  backgrounds  and  environments  of  the  two  regions.  The 
East  lacked  the  cultural  and  linguistic  unity  which  enabled  the  Roman 
See  to  maintain  an  absolute  supremacy.  In  the  West  the  power  of 
the  state  was  increasingly  used  to  enforce  conformity.  Yet  here  also 
there  never  failed  to  be  opposition  from  nonconforming  groups  even 
at  the  pinnacle  of  papal  power,  and  later  from  the  adherents  of  the 
developing  national  movements. 

^ When  the  Reformation  stressed  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  over 
tradition,  salvation  by  faith  only,  and  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 
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the  inevitable  corollary  was  a different  conception  of  the  Church. 
Both  Luther  and  Calvin  were  led  to  a more  or  less  close  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  state.  Anabaptists  and  other  independents  repudi- 
ated this  connection.  The  divisions  between  the  Reformers  concerning  ' 
the  meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  did  not  simply  represent  intolerant 
strife  about  words.  Real  differences  between  their  respective  concep- 
tions of  the  Church  were  in  the  background.  These  men  show  how 
the  power  of  the  gospel  lies  in  its  personal  rediscovery  by  great  souls 
through  succeeding  generations.  In  the  later  age  of  Rationalism,  some 
thought  of  the  Church  simply  as  an  organization  which  men  volun- 
tarily formed  for  the  worship  of  God. 

This  sociological  view  has  found  no  support  within  our  Committee, 
yet  the  effect  of  the  environment  in  moulding  the  developing  life  of 
the  Church  has  been  clearly  recognized  by  all.  It  is  to  be  seen  in 
connection  with  the  transformations  in  the  life  of  the  Church  down 
the  centuries.  The  distinctiveness  of  many  religious  bodies  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  arose  among  the  under-privileged  groups. 
In  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Church  during  the  nineteenth 
century  environmental  factors  left  their  unmistakable  impress.  The 
particular  characteristics  of  the  American  scene  have  conditioned  the 
development  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Similar 
results  have  followed  in  Canada,  Latin  America,  and  Asia.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a person,  immersed  in  the  Christianity  of  his  own  culture,  to 
take  that  as  the  norm  and  to  look  upon  other  expressions  as  deviations 
from  that  norm.  It  is  very  difficult  for  adherents  of  state  Churches 
and  free  Churches  to  appreciate  the  ideology  underlying  the  other’s 
position.  Some  Europeans  have  talked  about  “American  Christianity” 
and  some  Americans  in  turn  have  referred  to  “Continental  Chris- 
tianity” as  if  both  were  not  authentic  expressions  of  our  faith. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  difference  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  has  been  that  on  the  relationship  between  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  the  Church.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  millennial  hope 
was  prominent,  the  Church  looked  upon  itself  as  enjoying  a foretaste 
of  the  Kingdom  while  looking  for  its  consummation.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Church  believed  itself  to  represent  the  present  reign  of 
Christ.  In  the  East,  the  reign  of  Christ  was  thought  to  be  realized  in 
the  Christian  Empire ; in  the  West,  in  the  Roman  Church.  Original 
Protestantism  stressed  the  eternal  sovereignty  of  God,  though  “theoc- 
racy” was  more  characteristic  of  the  Galvinistic  than  of  the  Lutheran 
position.  In  American  Christianity,  the  sequence  has  been  largely 
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reversed.  Beginnings  with  theocracy,  we  passed  through  the  revival- 
istic  emphasis  on  the  present  reign  of  Christ  to  the  future  reference  of 
premillennialism.  The  social  gospel,  which  has  been  prominent  in 
recent  American  Christianity,  posited  quite  an  original  relationship 
between  the  two.  It  laid  the  emphasis  on  the  Church  as  God’s  chief 
instrument  for  establishing  his  rule  in  the  social  order. 

Since  revivalism  has  been  such  a characteristic  feature  of  American 
Christianity,  it  seemed  appropriate  for  the  Committee  to  give  attention 
to  its  effect  on  division  and  unity  within  the  Church.  Until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  revivals  usually  gave  birth  to  new  divisions.  It  is  true 
that  monasticism  was  usually  channeled  within  the  Church ; even  the 
Franciscan  movement  was  kept  in  obedience  to  the  Papacy.  Yet  many 
sects  were  born  of  revival  movements,  both  before  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation. But  the  later  revivals  have  tended  to  cut  across  denomina- 
tional boundaries  and  create  similar  experience  in  many  groups. 
Neither  Charles  G.  Finney  nor  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  outstanding 
revivalists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  new  denominations. 
On  the  contrary,  those  influenced  by  these  revivals  created  new 
interdenominational  agencies  and  organizations.  The  interdenomina- 
tional student  movement  has  fructified  many  groups  with  similar 
experiences  and  produced  leadership  of  ecumenical  vision.  While  the 
Catholic  revival  in  the  Anglican  communion  has  its  divisive  aspects, 
it  has  likewise  contributed  very  much  to  the  zeal  for  Christian  unity. 
The  tremendous  revival  of  missionary  effort  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  has  also  contributed  to  Christian  union.  An  obli- 
gation to  transfer  to  mission  fields  the  divisions  which  have  arisen  in 
Western  Churches  has  been  difficult  to  defend. 

Lack  of  uniformity  has  been  abundantly  clear  from  many  angles. 
Where,  then,  are  the  areas  of  agreement  to  be  found  ? It  is  not  merely 
a question  of  the  points  upon  which  the  representatives  joining  in  this 
study  find  themselves  in  unity  today.  We  must  think  of  the  Church 
through  the  centuries ; we  must  include  also  the  Roman  Catholic 
branch  of  Christianity,  and  the  Orthodox  bodies.  Although  the  latter 
are  but  a small  minority  in  the  United  States,  they  must  have  a signi- 
ficant part  in  any  complete  union  of  the  Church.  Can  formulas  be 
found  which  include  all  these,  or  must  we  agree  with  certain  historians 
that  there  are  only  Christianities  in  the  plural,  for  no  entity  common 
to  all  can  be  discovered  ? 

Some  would  hold  that  there  is  no  set  of  invariable  rational  concepts 
which  has  been  universally  held.  In  part  this  is  true  because  the  most 
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profound  theological  ideas  involve  paradox,  and  there  is  always  the 
temptation  to  give  too  exclusive  attention  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  situation  tends  to  exaggerate  the  real  extent  of  difference  and 
leave  out  the  wide  agreements.  The  Edinburgh  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  showed  that  the  representatives  of  the  Churches  could 
come  to  essential  agreement  on  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  were  able  to  join  in  a significant  affirmation  of  union  in  alle- 
giance to  him.  They  were  in  complete  agreement  that  God  is  love ; 
that  he  commended  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us ; that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  Very  real  elements  of  unity  have  also 
been  sought  and  found  in  the  realms  of  experience  and  purpose. 
Deeper  than  intellectual  interpretations  have  been  fellowship  in  an 
experience  of  God  and  dedication  to  his  will.  The  succession  of  faith 
is  very  real. 

Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a broad  and  universal  agreement 
lies  in  the  very  idea  of  the  Church  itself  as  the  people  of  God.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  this  is  the  most  original  aspect  of  our  faith.  Most 
religions  have  priests  and  temples,  liturgies  and  codes  of  conduct,  but 
the  idea  of  the  Church  is  characteristic  of  Biblical  religion  in  which 
all  Christian  groups  share  in  some  way.  All  acknowledge  one  God 
as  Founder  of  the  Church.  They  recognize  a covenant  between  a 
God  who  is  faithful  and  a people  whose  faithlessness  is  ever  overcome 
by  him  “vffiose  mercy  endures  forever.”  This  Ghurch  has  been 
brought  together  by  the  revealing,  redeeming  act  of  God  in  Christ, 
whose  purpose  has  its  consummation  in  a redeemed  people. 

There  are  other  genuine  elemients  of  unity  which  must  be  included. 
Despite  differences  in  detail  on  ethical  questions,  all  recognize  de- 
mands of  conduct  in  the  service  of  men  which  are  also  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  as  made  manifest  in  Jesus.  Though  the  forms  of 
worship  may  differ,  all  bow  in  similar  expressions  of  penitence,  thanks- 
giving, and  faith;  in  the  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  they  join  in 
common  petitions.  Though  the  forms  and  interpretations  may  differ, 
the  sacraments  or  ordinances  of  baptism  and  Holy  Communion  have 
their  place  in  almost  all  Christian  Churches,  one  hallowed  by  associa- 
tions more  sacred  than  any  mere,  arbitrary  command.  Finally,  there 
is  real  unity  in  the  mission  and  function  of  the  Church,  to  make  known 
to  all  humanity  the  saving  purpose  of  God  and  his  redeeming  grace 
in  Christ. 
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IV.  The  Function  of  the  Organized  Church® 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  phase  of  our  study,  that  of  the  function 
of  the  Church.  Naturally  this  concerns  primarily  the  definitions  of 
the  Church  which  deal  with  its  organizational  aspects.  Among  many 
people,  there  has  been  widespread  misunderstanding  of  the  slogan, 
“Let  the  Church  be  the  Church.”  They  fear  that  this  means  the 
turning  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  into  ends  in  themselves  rather 
than  means  to  an  end.  That  is  a perennial  danger.  Yet  once  the 
primary  conception  is  attained  that  the  Church  is  the  people  of  God, 
then  there  is  a sense  in  which  the  Church  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  reduce  the  Church  to  a mere  means  in  one’s  zeal  for  a 
“kingdom”  often  interpreted  in  a quite  secular  fashion.  The  Church 
which  witnesses  to  God’s  eternal  reign  is  both  an  end  and  a means. 

It  is  chiefly  through  its  institutional  expressions  that  the  function 
of  the  Church  can  be  realized  in  the  world.  For  what  does  the  Church 
exist?  What  are  the  objectives  of  Christianity?  To  what  extent  would 
a unification  of  organized  bodies  really  promote  these  objectives? 
Some  believe  that  as  long  as  there  is  so  much  of  the  world  in  our 
present  organizations,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  promote  the 
saving  of  the  world  to  unite  them.  The  power  of  the  Church  comes 
only  through  a new  devotion  to  its  task,  not  through  alterations  in 
the  machinery  of  its  organization.  They  feel  that  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  “That  they  all  may  be  one,”  is 
misinterpreted  when  it  is  applied  to  the  unification  of  organized 
bodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a great  and  growing  conviction  that 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  function  of  the  Ghurch  is  seriously 
interfered  with  by  its  organizational  divisions.  The  world  of  today 
must  be  faced  by  a united  Church.  The  real  unity  which  already 
exists  must  find  visible  and  corporate  expression  if  the  Christian  pur- 
pose is  to  find  its  fullest  realization.  The  true  function  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  fully  carried  out  if  this  condition  of  separated  Churches  ob- 
scures our  assurance  that  there  is  one  body,  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope, 
“one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
over  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all.” 

® W.  Owen  Carver  presented  a paper  on  The  Importance  of  a Functional  Study 
of  the  Church;  T.  G.  Tappert  dealt  with  The  Functions  of  the  Church  toward  its 
own  Members;  and  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  discussed  The  Ethical  Reality  and  Func- 
tion of  the  Church.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  valuable  paper  by  George 
W.  Richards  on  A Distinctive  Conception  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  in 
the  Mid-nineteenth  Century. 
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But  what  more  specifically  is  this  function  and  what  are  these  tasks  ? 
Clearly  the  answer  falls  into  two  main  divisions.  There  is  the  function 
of  the  Church  toward  the  world  in  which  it  is  set.  There  is  also  the 
function  of  the  Church  toward  its  own  members. 

(a)  The  importance  of  a searching  consideration  of  the  ethical  task 
of  the  Church  in  the  world  is  widely  recognized.  Little  formal  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  that  here,  however,  because  it  is  the  field 
for  the  studies  undertaken  by  the  Life  and  Work  Department  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Since  the  chairman  of  that  study  is 
also  a member  of  our  own  Committee,  he  was  asked  to  lead  a discus- 
sion on  the  monographs  which  had  been  prepared  thus  far.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Churches  in  America  have  moved  far  from  the  tradi- 
tional positions  which  have  been  held  in  the  past.  The  ethical  function 
is  not  thought  of  in  terms  of  a corpus  Christi  which  preserves  its  purity 
by  withdrawal  from  the  world,  nor  does  much  remain  today  of  a 
corpus  Christianum,  a civilization  whose  Christian  character  is  to 
be  maintained  through  the  close  relationship  of  Church  and  state. 
Yet  the  function  of  the  Church  in  the  world  is  an  extremely  varied 
one.  It  5eeks  to  bring  its  gospel  to  every  phase  of  individual  and  social 
need.  It  seeks  to  spread  the  gospel  to  the  end  of  the  world  by  testi- 
mony of  faith  and  deeds  of  love.  It  seeks  to  minister  to  all  the  ills 
of  humanity  at  the  same  time  that  it  strives  for  the  coming  of  a social 
order  expressing  more  fully  our  Christian  ideals. 

(b)  In  relation  to  its  own  members,  the  function  of  the  Church 
lies  in  three  main  areas : in  teaching,  in  worship,  and  in  service.  The 
Church  must  bring  the  gospel  home  to  its  members  in  a vital,  experien- 
tial way.  The  ethical  demand  of  a God  whose  righteousness  and 
holiness  bring  all  men  under  his  judgment;  the  forgiving  grace  of 
God  as  known  pre-eminently  in  the  sacrificing  love  of  Christ;  the 
sustaining  power  of  God  as  experienced  in  the  Holy  Spirit:  the 
Church  is  the  steward  of  these  truths,  which  are  not  self-evident  postu-^ 
lates  of  reason  but  the  Word  of  God  for  men.  Again,  it  is  a function 
of  the  Church  to  realize  and  express  its  life  in  worship.  Faced  by 
this  revelation  of  God,  man  must  learn  to  respond  in  adoration  and 
praise,  in  thanksgiving  and  confession,  in  petition  and  intercession. 
In  private  and  corporate  worship,  its  members  receive  of  the  divine 
gifts  and  come  into  communion  with  him  who  is  the  source  of  their 
life.  Finally,  the  Church  must  lead  its  members  to  express  their 
faith  in  righteousness  and  love.  The  love  of  God  is  the  supreme 
motive  for  Christian  living,  and  Christlike  love  for  our  fellowmen  is 
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the  evidence  that  our  lives  have  truly  been  redeemed  by  him.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  Church  to  reveal  that  spirit  in  service  to  every 
kind  of  human  need,  and  to  stimulate  its  members  to  the  same  self- 
giving service. 

Besides  these  three  services,  the  Church  provides  its  members  with 
a distinctive  fellowship.  It  does  for  them  what  the  home  does  for 
the  family.  It  unites  its  members  with  one  another  and  breaks  down 
walls  of  partition.  It  stimulates  mutual  love  and  service  and  enhances 
other  grounds  for  human  friendship  and  co-operation.  Such  fellowship 
is  both  the  source  and  the  result  of  life  in  the  Church  and  thus  grows 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  life  of  this  fellowship  is  from  above,  for  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

^ Both  historically  and  metaphysically  the  Church’s  function  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  carrying  on  and  extending  the  work  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus.  In  his  spirit  his  followers  have  continued  to 
preach  and  to  teach,  to  fill  up  what  was  lacking  in  his  sufferings,  and 
to  exemplify  his  character.  Jesus  sent  them  forth  as  he  was  sent  forth. 
He  promised  them  not  only  rejection  like  his,  but  the  doing  of  greater 
works  than  he  did,  and  the  sharing  of  his  glory.  To  some  extent  at 
least,  the  Church  may  claim  to  represent  Jesus  in  revealing  God  and 
in  exercising  authority. 

What  is  the  Church?  It  is  the  sphere  of  God’s  salvation  in  the 
present,  and  it  is  prophetic  of  his  ultimate  triumph  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  is  constituted  by  the  revelation  of  his  grace  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Its  message  is  the  gospel  of  redemptive  love.  It  is  marked  by  the 
presence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  with  all  of  its  evidence  of  divine  power. 
It  is  the  people  who  have  given  allegiance  to  God  in  response  to  his 
gracious  call.  It  is  a body  witnessing  to  his  rule  by  their  trust  and 
obedience.  This  Church  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a world  where  God’s 
will  is  not  yet  done.  The  forms  of  organization  exist  to  maintain 
its  life  and  proclaim  the  message  to  the  needs  of  men  down  the  ages. 
They  are  simply  earthly  vessels  which  help  to  protect  the  heavenly 
treasure  in  the  midst  of  its  earthly  task.  But  all  of  the  branches  must 
be  truly  united  in  order  to  witness  to  the  rule  of  God  in  a Church 
Militant.  For  they  all  look  forward  to  the  Church  Triumphant, 
which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  In  what  sense  did  Christ  “found’*  the  Church? 

2.  How  does  your  Church  consider  that  its  present  organization  is 
related  to  New  Testament  doctrine  and  practice? 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Church  as  a fellowship,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  it,  as  laid  down  by  your  Church? 
(For  example;  Is  it  a fellowship  of  saints  to  which  only  saints  are  ad- 
mitted? Does  it  include  only  those  with  whom  we  are  “in  communion”? 
All  who  name  Christ’s  name?  The  saints  in  heaven?  The  people  of  the 
Old  Covenant?  Who  has  the  power  to  admit  to  membership  or  exclude 
from  membership  ? ) 

4.  Has  your  Church  a view  of  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  Christ 
on  which  it  lays  special  stress?  (For  example:  the  view  that  the  Church 
is  the  continuation  of  the  Incarnation,  or,  that  it  is  a voluntary  society 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Christ,  or,  that  it  is  a fellowship  ruled  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.) 

5.  What  does  your  Church  consider  most  essential  in  the  message  and 
mission  of  the  Church?  (Be  brief.) 

6.  How  does  your  Church  conceive  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  world  ? to  the  state  ? to  the  Kingdom  of  God  ? 

7.  In  what  way  or  ways  does  your  Church  consider  that  it  is  maintain- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ?  (For  example:  preach- 
ing the  pure  Word,  right  administration  of  the  sacraments,  apostolic 
succession  in  the  ministry,  etc. ) 

8.  What  significant  changes  do  you  note  in  the  thought  and  practice 
of  your  Church  in  the  last  hundred  years  ? 

9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  distinctive  contribution  that  your 
Church  has  to  make  to  the  Church  Universal?  (If  you  think  that  there 
are  some  parts  of  our  total  Christian  heritage  which  your  Church  par- 
ticularly needs  to  appropriate,  you  might  mention  them  here  also.) 
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PAPERS  PREPARED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  THEOLOGICAL  COMMITTEE 

7.  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  HELD 
BY  THE  EVANGELICAL  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH 

By  GEORGE  W.  RICHARDS 

AS  the  name  indicates,  this  Church  is  a union  of  two  Churches 
L (1934),  each  of  which  had  the  same  Continental  Protestant 
background.  The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  rooted 
in  the  Zwinglian,  Calvinistic,  and  Palatinate  Reform  (1560-63). 
Its  pioneers  came  to  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  colonies  from  the 
Rhineland,  the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  an  influential 
minority  from  Holland  and  France.  Their  confession  of  faith  as 
well  as  their  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  adults  was  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1563).  The  first  con- 
gregations were  organizel  in  Pennsylvania  (1725)  in  the  region  ex- 
tending from  Pottstown  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Evangelical  Synod  was  composed  of  German  and  Swiss  pio- 
^neers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  represented  in  the  United 
States  the  Evangelical  United  Church  of  Germany.  Their  standards 
of  doctrine  were  Luther’s  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  They  settled  in  the  Midwest, 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  union  of  the  two  bodies,  called  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church,  the  standards  of  doctrine  above  named  became  part  of  the 
Constitution  declared  adopted  in  1 940. 

I..  The  Nature  of  the  Church 

I.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed, created  by  the  eternal  Word  of  God  made  man  in  Christ, 
and  is  always  vitalized  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  pri- 
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marily  an  organization  or  an  institution  but  an  organism  and  a fel- 
lowship, a new  mode  of  God’s  presence,  and  a new  form  of  man’s 
life,  in  history. 

2.  In  its  visible  form  it  consists  of  all  those,  together  with  their  chil- 
dren, whom  God  calls  out  of  the  whole  human  race,  through  the 
word,  the  work,  the  life,  the  death,  the  resurrection,  the  glorification, 
and  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  into  fellowship  with  himself 
and  through  him  with  one  another,  and  who  respond  by  repentance 
and  faith  to  the  divine  call,  working  in  faith,  laboring  in  love,  with 
the  patience  of  hope  for  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  revealed  in  Christ. 
The  individual  Christian  is  both  justus  et  peccator ; the  fellowship  of 
Christians  is  at  the  same  time  corpus  Christi  and  corpus  peccatorum. 

3.  It  includes,  also,  those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  the  fellowship  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and 
martyrs,  and  the  whole  glorious  company  of  the  redeemed  of  all  ages 
who  have  died  in  the  Lord  and  now  live  with  him  forevermore.  It 
transcends  temporal  and  spatial,  racial  and  national  boundaries.  It  is 
both  the  ecclesia  militans  and  the  ecclesia  triumphans. 

4.  It  recognizes  its  continuity  with  the  original  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians, apostles  and  disciples,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  Lord- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  universal  priesthood 
of  believers  who  are  members  of  Christ,  partakers  of  his  grace  and 
truth,  and  who  feel  themselves  bound  by  his  Spirit  to  use  their  gifts 
for  the  advantage  and  welfare  of  other  members  and  of  all  mankind. 
The  external  evidences  of  the  historical  continuity  are  the  ministry  of 
the  word,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of 
Christian  discipline.  The  internal  evidence  is  loyalty  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  as  revealed  in  his  Word.  The  creeds  and  confessions  of 
the  Church  are  regarded  more  and  more  as  testimonies  of  faith  rather 
than  as  tests  of  faith.  According  to  its  tradition,  however,  it  requires 
of  both  its  members  and  officers  an  affirmation,  which  is  equivalent 
to  acceptance  of  the  doctrinal  standards. 

5.  The  Church  is  essentially  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic ; 
but  these  attributes  are  in  process  of  realization  through  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  dwelling  in  its  members.  Both  the  individual  and  the  fel- 
lowship must  gradually  become  what  potentially  they  are.  To  this 
end  “he  gave  some,  apostles ; and  some,  prophets ; and  some,  evangel- 
ists; and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the  building  up  of  the  body  of 
Christ:  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a fullgrown  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ”  (Ephesians  4:11-13). 

The  Church  is  not  regarded  merely  as  an  aggregation  or  collection 
of  different  individuals  drawn  together  by  similarity  of  interests  and 
wants ; nor  as  “a  voluntary  society  of  men  joining  themselves  together 
of  their  own  accord  in  order  to  the  public  worship  of  God  in  such 
manner  as  they  judge  acceptable  to  him  and  effectual  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls”  ; far  less  as  a concourse  of  men  and  women  banded 
together  to  promote  eccentric  individualistic  opinions  and  claiming  to 
restore  primitive  or  Biblical  Christianity. 

6.  Individuals  ordinarily  become  Christians  through  the  Church, 
which  is  before  the  individual ; in  other  words,  the  general  precedes 
the  particular  and  rules  and  conditions  all  its  manifestations.  This 
is  the  basis  of  infant  baptism,  Christian  nurture,  and  personal  con- 
fession of  faith,  preceding  admission  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  all 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  communicant  membership. 

The  marks  of  the  Church  (notae  ecclesiae),  “the  sure  tokens  by 
which  we  knov/  the  same”  (Galvin  Catechism,  Ans.  100),  are  (i) 
the  true  preaching  of  the  word,  (2)  the  right  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  (3)  ecclesiastical  discipline  (the  power  of  the  keys)  ad- 
ministered not  for  the  punishment  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  offender. 

II.  The  Function  of  the  Church 

1.  The  primary  function  of  the  Church  is  to  glorify  God  through 
sacrificial  service,  to  bear  witness  by  word  and  deed  among  all  nations, 
in  all  lands  and  times,  to  God’s  redeeming  grace  and  guiding  truth 
through  the  corporate  and  the  individual  life,  to  assert  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Lordship  of  the  whole  life  of  man,  so  that  the 
Christian  principles  of  justice  and  love  shall  gradually  be  expressed 
in  all  human  relations,  personal,  industrial,  economic,  racial,  national, 
and  international. 

2.  The  Church  is  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  It  is  a colony 
from  heaven,  a communio  sanctorum^  in  the  New  Testament  sense, 
whose  members  faithfully  strive  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  their  Saviour 
and  Lord,  bear  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  do  not  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  (Galatians  5:16),  and  look  forward  in  hope  to  a new  heaven 
and  a new  earth. 

3.  The  Church  is  independent  of  the  state  but  it  honors  and  obeys 
the  authority  of  the  state  in  things  temporal  so  long  as  the  state  does 
not  contradict  the  will  of  God  in  Christ.  Then  it  stands  in  judgment 
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on  the  state  and  must  obey  God  rather  than  men.  While  the  Church, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  is  free  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  it  is 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  state  by  bearing  witness  to  the  justice 
of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  and  rendering  service  in  love  to  all  its 
citizens. 

The  Church  is  not  equivalent  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the 
divinely  founded  agency  for  the  preservation  and  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Church  does  not  directly  enter  into 
politics  or  business;  but  it  pronounces  judgment  on  all  social  orders 
by  the  standards  of  the  gospel,  it  permeates  public  life  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  trains  men  and  women  to  manifest  the  grace  and  truth 
of  God  in  their  daily  lives  and  in  their  political  and  social  attitudes 
and  actions. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  implies  the  complete  rule  of  God;  its  con- 
summation marks  the  end  of  time,  “when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him”  and  when  “the  Son  also  himself  shall  be  subject  unto  him 
that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all”  (I  Cor- 
inthians 15:28). 

For  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  the  Church  must  affirm  four  free- 
doms : ( I ) freedom  to  determine  its  faith  and  creed ; ( 2 ) freedom 
of  public  and  private  worship,  preaching,  teaching,  and  works  of 
mercy  and  love;  (3)  freedom  from  any  imposition  by  the  state  of 
religious  ceremonies;  (4)  freedom  to  determine  the  nature  of  its  gov- 
ernment and  the  qualifications  of  its  ministers  and  members. 

III.  Means  of  Grace 

Salvation  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  imparted  to  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  outward  and  ordinary  means  of  grace — the  word, 
sacraments,  and  prayer.  These  are  God’s  gifts  to  his  Church.  The 
free  gift  of  salvation  is  appropriated  through  faith  which  “the  Holy 
Ghost  works  in  our  hearts  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
confirms  by  the  use  of  the  Holy  Sacraments”  (Heidelberg  Catechism, 
Ans.  66). 

IV.  The  Ministry 

Jesus  Christ,  when  he  appointed  “twelve,”  “that  they  might  be 
with  him  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach”  (Mark  3:14), 
ordained  the  office  of  the  ministry  to  which  are  entrusted  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace.  While  the  office  is  considered  a divine  ordinance, 
the  officers  are  chosen  by  the  congregation  and  are  licensed,  ordained. 
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and  installed  by  authority  of  the  Synod,  which  is  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  elders  or  lay  delegates. 

The  ministers  are  to  conduct  worship  in  the  house  of  God,  dispense 
the  holy  sacraments,  have  pastoral  oversight,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  elders,  they  constitute  the  Spiritual  Council  which  has  the 
power  of  discipline,  of  admitting  to,  and  of  dismissing  members  from, 
the  congregation. 

V.  Priesthood  of  the  Believer 

The  Church,  however,  recognizes  that  all  believers  are  prophets, 
priests,  and  kings,  and  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  are  not 
confined  to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  Prophecy  or  charismatic  gifts 
find  place  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church.  The  Spirit  may  speak 
to  whomsoever  he  will.  Therefore  the  call  to  bear  witness  to  the  gos- 
pel and  to  proclaim  God’s  will  by  word  and  deed,  does  not  come  to 
the  regular  ministry  alone.  The  Church  needs  and  should  both 
expect  and  welcome  the  exercise  of  gifts  of  prophecy,  teaching,  and 
wise  counsel  by  the  laity,  both  men  and  women.  When  prophetic 
gifts  appear  the  Church  is  not  to  quench  the  Spirit  or  to  despise  proph- 
esyings,  but  to  test  these  prophesyings  by  their  accordance  with  the 
abiding  truth  entrusted  to  it  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  (see 
I Corinthians  12  127-3 1 )• 

VI.  Doctrinal  Standards  and  Theological  Interpretation 

1.  The  doctrinal  standards,  though  subject  to  revision,  as  a rule 
remain  static;  theological  interpretations  change  with  the  years  and 
the  climates  of  opinion.  Thus  a distinction  is  made  “between  the 
things  fundamental,  instrumental,  and  accidental”  (John  A.  Comen- 
ius).  The  Church  provides  freedom,  within  certain  limits,  for  differ- 
ence of  interpretation  of  the  doctrinal  formulas.  The  Constitution 
says : “Wherever  these  doctrinal  standards  differ,  ministers,  members, 
and  congregations,  in  accordance  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  in- 
herent in  the  gospel,  are  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  interpretation  of 
one  of  these  confessions.  \ However,  in  each  case  the  final  norm  is  the 
Word  of  God.”  This  principle  applies,  also,  to  theological  interpre- 
tations from  generation  to  generation. 

2.  The  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  is,  in  spots,  conservar 
tive,  liberal,  and  mediational.  There  is  no  considerable  trend  toward 
fundamentalism  or  toward  secular  humanism.  True  to  the  basal 
doctrines  of  the  Church  formulated  in  the  ancient  creeds  and  the 
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evangelical  confessions  of  the  Reformation,  the  interest  of  ministers 
and  members  is  in  Christian  activity  which  is  in  accord  wth  the  ac- 
cepted faith  and  order, — evangelism,  national  and  international  mis- 
sions, benevolence,  the  application  of  the  gospel  both  to  the  individual 
life  and  to  the  economic  and  the  political  order  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  world  at  large.  This  Church  is  a member  of  the  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches  Throughout  the  World  Holding  the  Presbyterian 
System  and  is  officially  committed  to  the  ecumenical  movement  of 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  and  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

It  is  progressively  evangelical.  It  is  free  from  ecclesiastical  shib- 
boleths, because  it  distinguishes  the  essential  elements  from  the  tran- 
sient forms  of  Christianity.  It  differs  from  Roman  Catholicism  but  it 
has  the  catholicity  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Te  Deum ; it  differs 
from  ultra-Lutheranism  but  it  has  the  mystic  depth  of  Luther’s  doc- 
trine of  grace  and  of  the  freedom  and  the  bondage  of  the  Christian 
man.  It  does  not  teach  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  double  predesti- 
nation, but  it  preaches  trust  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  zeal  for 
the  glorification  of  God  through  obedience  to  his  will  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  It  does  not  hold  a dogmatic  view  of  inspiration  nor  the 
humanistic  way  of  finding  God  through  the  reason,  the  will,  or  the 
feelings  of  man ; but  it  is  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God 
as  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ  and  comprehended  by  the  obedience 
of  faith, — “faith  active  in  love”  (Galatians  5:6.)  It  does  not  accept 
the  theory  of  apostolic  succession,  but  it  believes  in  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  the  Church  Catholic  in  the  fellowship  of  the  faithful  and 
through  an  educated  ministry  duly  authorized  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian discipline,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Christian  life  through 
the  individual  believer  in  the  community.  It  prefers  and  practices 
infant  baptism  but  recognizes  the  validity  of  adult  baptism  by  im- 
mersion. It  does  not  prescribe  a method  of  conversion  but  insists  on 
its  necessity  through  the  grace  of  God  appropriated  by  the  faith  of 
the  individual  and  confirmed  by  a daily  life  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

“The  article  of  the  standing  and  falling  Church”  is  the  experience 
contained  in  the  confession:  “I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  my  Saviour 
and  Lord.”  When  men  have  that  conviction  in  the  heart  and  make 
confession  with  the  mouth,  they  are  no  longer  “in  bondage  under 
the  elements  of  the  world”  (Galatians  4:3)  and  of  human  ordinances 
but  have  entered  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  They  are  then 
free  to  work  out  statements  of  doctrine,  forms  of  worship,  and  ways 
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of  life  which  are  true  to  their  experience,  to  the  spirit  of  the  glorified 
Christ,  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

3.  The  Church  is  as  broad  as  the  gospel  and  as  narrow  as  the  Christ. 
It  welcomes  the  accredited  results  of  biblical  criticism,  of  scientific 
study,  and  of  philosophic  thought,  and  is  ever  striving  to  reconstruct 
theology  in  the  light  of  a new  age ; yet  while  it  is  convinced  that  the 
gospel  must  always  be  related  to  the  thought  and  life  of  the  time 
when  it  is  proclaimed,  it  is  equally  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same,  yesterday,  today,  and  forever;  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
One  who  was  and  is  and  is  to  come.  Theologies  change,  but  the 
gospel  is  constant  and  eternal.  Only  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  accepted  as  final  au- 
thority ; only  that  in  the  New  Testament  which  agrees  with  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  has  permanent  value.  The  creeds  and  confessions  are 
laudable  attempts  to  state  in  brief  form  the  gospel  and  its  implications, 
but  are  always  subordinate  to  the  Word  of  God  and  subject  to  modi- 
fication. With  one  accord,  the  Church  assents  to  the  motto  of  Mel- 
denius,  which  Doctor  Philip  Schaff  popularized  in  America : In  neces- 
sariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas.  For  our  faith  is 
not  assent  to  the  contents  of  a book,  a symbolic  statement,  a theory 
of  inspiration,  but  trust  in  a person,  which  at  the  same  time  involves 
a complete  commitment  of  one’s  whole  life  to  the  living  God  incarnate 
in  Jesus  Christ. 


VIII.  Goverment 

The  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  does  not  regard  govern- 
ment, which  is  of  the  presbyteral  order,  as  a part  of  the  esse  but  of 
the  bene  esse  of  the  Church.  That  form  of  government  is  jure  divino 
which  enables  judicatories,  officers,  and  members  to  carry  on  most 
effectively  what  “Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach.”  The  Church 
may  have  preference  for  its  specific  polity,  which  is  largely  determined 
by  historical  conditions  and  the  traditions  that  come  from  the  found- 
ing fathers.  But  it  does  not  equate  the  government  or  organization 
with  the  gospel  of  God,  that  is,  with  allegiance  to  the  Saviourhood 
and  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  or,  even  in  a less  degree,  with  the  sum- 
mary of  the  faith  in  the  Apostles’  Creed.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  its  polity  is  an  adiaphoron, 
not  a matter  of  indifference  but  of  preference;  different  forms  of 
polity,  therefore,  may  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  country  and  each. 
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for  its  adherents,  is  jure  divino — a pragmatic  rather  than  a dogmatic 
test. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  reads  as  follows : 

For  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  order  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  the  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  ordains  this 
constitution  to  be  its  fundamental  law  and  declares  the  same  to  have 
authority  over  all  its  ministers,  members,  congregations,  and  judicatories. 

It  is  a Constitution  for  the  whole  Church,  all  its  members,  congre- 
gations, officers — not  merely  for  the  control  of  the  General  Synod 
or  the  General  Council.  The  Church  is  governed  by  judicatories, 
whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  congregations,  not  by  divinely 
appointed  officers,  nor  is  each  congregation  an  independent  and  auto- 
nomous entity.  Two  principles  are  maintained — that  of  autonomy 
and  that  of  authority;  these  blend  within  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  There  is  autonomy  of  members,  ministers,  congrega- 
tions, and  judicatories  of  congregations  (the  Consistory  or  Church 
Council  and  the  Spiritual  Council),  of  the  local  synod  and  of  the 
General  Synod.  Whether  it  be  a member,  an  officer,  or  a judicatory, 
when  he  or  it  feels  aggrieved,  the  right  of  appeal,  of  complaint,  and 
of  reference  is  granted.  Of  course,  the  General  Synod  is  the  court 
of  last  appeal.  Thus  autonomy  is  limited  by  authority  which  is  volun- 
tarily vested  by  the  members  and  the  officers  in  the  several  judica- 
tories. 

VIII.  Worship  and  Life 

The  Constitution  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  con- 
tains three  brief,  liberal  statements  relating  to  worship : 

1.  Congregations  are  allowed  freedom  of  worship.  The  forms  and 
order  of  worship  that  are  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Worship  and  in  the 
hymnal  approved  by  the  General  Synod  shall  be  followed  as  accepted 
norms. 

The  Lord’s  Day  and  the  festivals  and  reasons  of  the  Church  year  shall 
be  observed  with  appropriate  services  in  the  House  of  God. 

2.  The  sacraments  of  the  Church,  instituted  by  Christ,  are  Holy  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

3.  The  rites  of  the  Church  are  confirmation,  ordination,  consecration, 
marriage  and  burial. 
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1 . There  are  three  different  groups  so  far  as  worship  is  concerned : 
( I ) those  who,  through  long  usage,  prefer  the  free  service ; ( 2 ) those 
who  blend  the  free  service  and  liturgical  forms;  (3)  those  who  are 
zealous  advocates  of  a more  or  less  highly  liturgical  service.  None 
of  these  forms,  however,  is  mandatory;  nor  could  one  be  censured 
for  using  or  not  using  one  or  the  other.  Here,  also,  the  congregation 
is  granted  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God.  The  General  Synod  of 
June,  1942,  approved  a Book  of  Worship  and  commended  its  use  to 
ministers  and  congregations. 

The  ideal  of  worship  in  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
is  to  make  room  for  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
which  embody  both  the  ecumenical  and  the  evangelical  spirit,  and 
for  spontaneity  and  freedom  which  varying  conditions,  times,  and 
places  require — worship  in  spirit  and  truth,  in  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  in  the  holiness  of  beauty.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  enervating 
effects  of  ritualism  and  the  barrenness  of  a free  service  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  the  worship  in  the  house  of  God  may  proceed  from 
heart  and  voice  and  hand,  decently  and  in  order. 

2.  The  Church  has  been,  and  now  is,  committed  to  the  educational 
method  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  life.  Baptized  children  of 
Christian  parents  are  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  congregation.  Under  over- 
sight of  the  pastor  through  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith,  the  youth  are  prepared  for  full  membership  and  are  admitted 
to  the  Lord’s  table  by  the  rite  of  confirmation.  It  is  assumed  that 
faith  is  begotten  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  preaching, 
teaching,  and  practicing  of  the  gospel — is  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  sacraments  and  by  good  works  which  are  the  fruit  of  faith. 

3.  While  the  Church  regards  the  ordinary  means  of  grace — the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  word,  Christian  nurture  in  home  and 
school,  pastoral  visitation,  instruction  and  oversight,  the  sacraments 
and  fellowship  in  worship  and  work — as  the  normal  way  of  begetting 
and  developing  the  Christian  life  in  children,  in  men  and  women,  it 
by  no  means  is  averse  or  indifferent  to  special  evangelistic  efforts. 
The  Constitution  requires  the  election  of  a Commission  on  Evangel- 
ism, which,  however,  does  not  encourage  the  independent,  sporadic, 
unchurchly  methods  of  many  self-appointed  revivalists.  It  favors 
and  supports  the  kind  of  evangelism  that  is  true  to  the  evangel  and 
the  Scriptures,  to  approved  evangelistic  traditions,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  men  of  each  generation. 
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4.  The  Church  is  in  accord  with  the  Social  I deals , at  first  pub- 
lished as  the  Social  Creed,  of  the  Churches  in  the  Federal  Council. 
It  does  not  accept  two  gospels;  but  two  implications  of  the  one  gos- 
pel, which  is  good  news  from  God  to  men  through  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual  and  the  transformation  of 
the  social  order  of  which  the  individual  is  an  organic  part.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  more  than  a coming  event  when  Christ  will  return 
in  visible  form  to  begin  the  Messianic  reign;  it  is  a present  reality 
wherever  his  Spirit  controls  men’s  lives ; and  it  is  also  a future  hope, 
for  only  gradually  can  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  by 
individuals  and  nations.  Its  consummation  is  not  in  time  but  in  eter- 
nity; history  becomes  meaningful  when  it  is  seen  and  read  in  the 
light  of  the  crucified,  risen,  and  reigning  Christ.  Not  by  might  nor 
by  power  but  by  his  Spirit,  affirming  his  purpose  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  will  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be  overcome  and  the  reign  of 
righteousness  and  love,  revealed  in  Christ  and  the  Cross  and  vindi- 
cated in  the  Resurrection  and  Glorification,  be  finally  established. 


2.  THE  LUTHERAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
THE  CHURCH 

By  eric  H.  WAHLSTROM 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  Church 

WE  WOULD  prefer  to  state  Jesus’  relation  to  the  founding  of 
the  Church  from  two  points  of  view — historical  and  religio- 
theological.  i.  God  alone  founds,  establishes  and  maintains 
his  Church,  for  he  alone  redeems  man  and  thus  takes  him  into  com- 
munion with  himself.  God’s  redemptive  activity  through  which  he 
creates  the  Church  has  been  carried  on  throughout  all  ages  and  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  time.  In  this  activity  we  see  certain  high 
points — the  call  of  Abraham,  the  Exodus,  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
the  return  from  the  Exile,  the  preaching  of  the  prophets.  The  history 
of  the  Church  is  also  the  history  of  God’s  redemptive  activity.  As 
Paul  can  say  that  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself”  and  thus  creating  the  Church,  so  in  a certain  sense  we  may 
say  that  God  was  and  is  in  all  his  messengers  sent  to  proclaim  his 
Word  of  grace  and  redemption.  Jesus,  however,  is  the  center  of  this 
redemptive  process.  What  goes  before  may  be  seen  as  preparatory 
to  his  coming,  and  what  follows  is  the  direct  result  of  his  life  and 
work.  He  gave  to  his  disciples  the  vision  of  a universal  people  of 
God  gathered  from  all  nations  and  tongues.  What  up  to  his  time 
had  been  the  possession  of  one  people  was  mediated  through  him  to 
the  one,  holy,  catholic  Church.  In  this  historical  sense  Jesus  founded 
the  Church.  How  much  instruction  he  gave  his  disciples  about  its 
nature  and  function,  and  how  much  actual  organization  was  achieved 
during  his  lifetime,  are  historical  questions  which  cannot  now  be 
answered  with  absolute  certainty. 

2.  From  a religio-theological  point  of  view  Jesus  as  Redeemer 
and  Mediator  is  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
is  his  body.  The  foundation  of  the  Church  of  all  ages  has  been  laid 
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once  for  all  in  his  life  and  in  his  vicarious  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  He 
is  “the  chief  cornerstone,”  on  whom  even  the  prophets  built.  He 
is  the  living  Lord  who  in  Word  and  Sacrament  is  present  always  to 
be  found,  establish,  and  maintain  his  Church  in  every  generation  and 
to  all  eternity. 

II.  The  Organization  of  the  Church 

The  Church  is  free  in  any  place  or  age  to  develop  such  an  organi- 
zation as  will  ensure  the  preaching  of  a pure  and  whole  gospel,  pro- 
vide an  adequate  expression  of  its  nature  as  a fellowship,  and  enable 
it  to  carry  on  its  mission  in  the  world.  Though  old  and  established 
forms  are  not  lightly  to  be  discarded,  the  Church  need  not  strive  to 
reproduce  the  forms  of  organization  prevalent  during  any  past  period 
in  its  history.  The  Lutheran  Church  does  not  claim  that  its  present 
organization  is  that  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  but  it  strives 
always  for  an  organization  which  will  express  its  nature  and  be  ade- 
quate to  its  needs.  Consequently,  there  is  no  uniform  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  some  countries  the  historic 
episcopate  has  been  retained ; in  others  the  general  officers  of  the 
Church  are  called  superintendents  or  presidents,  and  are  elected  for 
a definite  term.  In  the  United  States  the  general  church  assemblies 
consist  of  an  (approximately)  equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates. 

Although  Jesus  instituted  the  ministry  by  calling  and  training  those 
whom  he  sent  forth  to  preach,  the  office  has  its  ground  in  the  redeem- 
ing activity  of  God  through  Word  and  Sacrament.  God,  who  was 
“in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,”  has  also  given  to  us 
“the  ministry  of  reconciliation.”  This  office  rests  on  the  nature  of  the 
gospel  as  a proclamation  of  grace,  as  is  indicated  in  Paul’s  words: 
“How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a preacher?  and  how  shall  they  preach, 
except  they  be  sent?”  (Romans  10:14,  15.)  The  Spirit  who  “calls, 
gathers,  enlightens  and  sanctifies  the  whole  Church”  on  the  one  hand 
calls  men  into  the  ministry,  and  on  the  other  hand  guides  the  Church 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  be  ordained  as 
ministers  of  the  Word.  The  Church  and  the  ministry  belong  to- 
gether ; the  one  is  not  primary  or  secondary  to  the  other.  The  gospel 
creates  the  office  of  the  ministry  even  as  it  creates  the  Church.  The 
ministry  is  not  a self-perpetuating  order,  but  a divinely  appointed 
office  within  the  Church. 
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III.  The  Nature  of  the  Church 

As  a preliminary  remark  it  may  be  pertinent  to  say  that  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places.  If  we  use  such 
terms  as  “the  visible”  and  “the  invisible”  Church,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  referring  to  one  and  the  same  Church  from  two  different 
points  of  view.  There  never  could  be  a Church  which  is  merely  “in- 
visible” ; nor  could  there  be  any  merely  “visible”  Church.  Wherever 
the  Word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  administered, 
there  is  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Una  Sancta.  The  one,  holy,  Christian  Church  which  Christ 
gathers  among  all  men  by  the  means  of  grace  is  a communion  of 
saints.  The  members  of  this  Church  are  “saints”  because  they  have 
been  redeemed  by  Christ,  their  sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  live  a new 
life  in  Christ.  They  are  a “communion”  because  they  are  united  by 
faith  to  Christ  and  are  members  of  his  body:  “one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all”  (Ephesians  4:5,  6).  To 
this  Church  belong  all  the  redeemed  of  all  ages.  The  saints  in  heaven 
are  members  of  this  Church  as  the  Church  Triumphant.  Each  one 
enters  into  this  communion  through  the  redemptive  act  of  God,  who 
alone  calls  men  into  communion  with  himself. 

The  Empirical  Church.  The  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  present 
and  visible  wherever  “the  gospel  is  rightly  preached  and  the  sacra- 
ments rightly  administered”  (Augustana  VII),  for  “where  baptism 
and  the  gospel  are,  no  one  may  doubt  that  there  are  saints,  even  if 
it  were  only  the  babes  in  their  cradles”  (Luther).  God  is  present 
in  these  means  of  grace  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  to  redeem  men 
from  sin,  and  to  establish  and  keep  them  in  communion  with  him- 
self. All  the  essential  elements  of  the  true  Church  are  present  in  any 
congregation  where  the  gospel  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are 
administered.  The  Church  is  a communion  created  by  the  gospel, 
and  thus  is  in  a constant  state  of  becoming.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
gospel  to  create  a communion  (koinonia),  and  the  Church  thus  be- 
comes to  faith  the  visible  expression  of  the  gospel  as  “the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.” 

The  Una  Sancta  and  the  empirical  Church  cannot  be  separated. 
They  are  two  aspects  of  the  one  Church.  Neither  can  they  be  com- 
pletely identified.  There  may  be  many  hypocrites  and  evil  persons 
mingled  with  the  saints.  God  alone  is  able  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  tares.  Furthermore,  even  the  saints  are  weak  and  frail  and 
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beset  with  sin.  Nevertheless,  faith  perceives  that  this  empirical  Church 
in  which  the  gospel  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  administered 
is  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  because  and  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a creation  of  the  gospel.  Wherever  the  gospel  is  preached 
a communion  and  community  life  are  created.  The  presence  of  sin 
and  of  hypocrites  in  the  empirical  Church  does  not  hide  from  faith 
that  it  really  is  the  Church  of  God  and  the  communion  of  saints. 

The  congregation  admits  to  and  excludes  from  its  own  membership, 
but  such  action  does  not  ultimately  determine  a person’s  membership 
in  the  body  of  Christ.  Admission  is  by  baptism,  and  baptized  chil- 
dren are  real  members  of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  baptized  adults 
the  admission  is  by  confession  or  confirmation. 

IV.  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ 

Christ  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  Without 
him  there  would  be  no  Church.  He  is  the  living  and  active  Lord  who 
in  Word  and  sacrament  is  present  always  to  found,  establish,  and 
maintain  his  Church  in  every  generation  and  to  all  eternity.  That 
the  Church  is  “the  body  of  Christ”  is  one  way  of  expressing  this  abso- 
lute dependence  of  the  Church  upon  Christ.  The  redemption  of 
Christ  on  Calvary  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church  rests.  This 
redemption  has  been  accomplished  by  Christ  once  and  for  all,  but 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  indi- 
viduals by  calling  them  to  faith  in  Christ  and  establishing  them  in  it. 
“The  Holy  Spirit  calls,  gathers,  enlightens,  and  sanctifies  the  whole 
Christian  church  on  earth  and  preserves  it  in  union  with  Christ  in 
true  faith”  (Luther’s  Small  Catechism). 

Although  the  Lutheran  Church  would  recognize  that  the  members 
of  the  Church  are  loyal  and  devoted  to  Christ,  the  primary  emphasis 
in  expressing  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  him  would  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  he  chooses  the  Church,  redeems  it,  and  makes  it  his 
own  forever.  The  Church’s  relation  to  Christ  is  expressed  primarily 
in  the  fact  that  Christ  is  present  and  active  in  the  Church  to  seek  and 
to  save. 

Since  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the  Church  is  his  body, 
and  since  the  Church  lives  in  him  by  the  means  of  grace,  it  might  be 
possible  to  say  that  it  is  “the  continuation  of  the  incarnation”;  but 
that  seems  to  be  an  unfamiliar  and  equivocal  expression.  It  is  a “vol- 
untary” organization  in  the  sense  that  no  one  can  be  compelled  to 
enter  against  his  will,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  a person  of  and  by 
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himself  decides  to  become  a member,  or,  that  a group  of  Christians 
decide  to  form  a Church.  God  alone  creates  the  Church,  when  he 
calls  and  enables  a man  to  enter  the  Church.  The  Church  is  “a  fel- 
lowship ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,”  but  that  in  and  by  itself  is  not 
an  adequate  description  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ.  The 
Lutheran  Church  feels  that  the  primary  emphasis  must  be  on  the 
activity  of  God  in  Christ,  not  on  the  character  or  activity  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

V.  The  Message  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

(a)  The  message  is  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  between  God  and 
man,  or  the  good  news  that  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses”  (II  Corin- 
thians 5:19).  Its  two  parts  are  law  and  gospel:  the  law  which  re- 
veals God’s  will  for  the  whole  of  life  and  condemns  man  as  a sinner, 
and  the  gospel  in  which  God  offers  grace  and  life  to  the  repentant 
sinner  on  the  basis  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  on  Calvary.  It  is  the 
good  news  to  men  that  God  always  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  God 
who  redeems  man  from  sin  and  creates  new  life.  The  Lutheran 
Church  would  regard  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  the  cen- 
tral core  of  its  message;  but  this  must  not  be  understood  in  a mechani- 
cal or  intellectualistic  fashion.  That  God  saves  man  means  that  he 
takes  him  out  of  “the  power  of  darkness  and  translates  him  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  his  love.”  God  creates  anew  the  whole  man 
and  sets  him  into  an  entirely  new  relationship  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellow  men.  He  takes  him  out  of  “this  present  evil  age”  into  “the 
new  age”  of  the  Spirit.  The  message  thus  includes  the  possibilities 
and  powers  of  the  new  life  in  which  man  lives  by  grace  in  a right  re- 
lation to  God  and  to  his  brethren. 

(b)  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  bear  witness  by  word  and 
life  to  the  redemptive  activity  of  God.  The  gospel . of  forgiveness 
and  redemption  must  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  world.  This  witness 
includes  both  judgment  and  grace.  The  life  of  the  Church  in  “sancti- 
fication of  the  Spirit  and  the  belief  of  the  truth”  is  both  a judgment 
on  the  sin  of  the  world  and  a witness  to  the  reality  of  the  transforming 
power  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  demon- 
strate by  word  and  life  that  God  is  both  the  Redeemer  and  the  Sancti- 
fier. 

This  mission  is  accomplished  through  the  administration  of  the 
means  of  grace  whereby  the  Church  is  extended  and  maintained  in 
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all  ages  and  in  all  lands.  The  Church  is  God’s  agency  of  salvation 
( Heilsanstalt ) in  the  world.  It  is,  as  Luther  expressed  it,  “the  mother 
that  bears  every  Christian  through  the  Word  of  God  which  he  [the 
Holy-  Spirit]  reveal  and  preaches,  and  through  which  he  illumines 
and  enkindles  hearts,  ^hat  they  understand  and  accept  it,  cling  to  it 
and  persevere  in  it.” 

VI.  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  World, 

THE  State  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 

The  World,  (i)  The  “world”  in  the  sense  of  God’s  creation  is  his 
handiwork,  and  all  his  gifts  in  nature  and  in  the  manifold  talents  of 
human  life  are  good  and  useful.  God  rules  this  world  in  mercy  and 
judgment,  and  his  purposes  will  ultimately  prevail.  In  regard  to  the 
world  thus  conceived  the  Church  lives  in  gratitude  to  God  for  his  gifts 
in  creation  and  finds  its  joy  in  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purposes  for 
this  world. 

(2)  “The  world”  in  the  sense  of  the  fallen,  sinful,  human  world 
is  the  object  of  God’s  redemptive  activity,  for  “God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  ^gave  his  only  begotten  Son.”  The  world  is  “dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,”  but  God  comes  into  this  world  through  the  means 
of  grace  to  redeem  man  and  to  transform  the  world  from  death  into 
life,  from  “the  present  evil  age”  into  “the  new  age”  of  life  and  love. 

(3)  In  a third  sense  “the  world”  stands  as  a symbol  of  that  which 
is  opposed  to  God,  in  enmity  toward  him,  and  upon  which  rests  the 
judgment  of  God.  This  is  the  world  which  rejects  Christ  and  despises 
his  gospel,  persecutes  the  Church,  and  is  the  enemy  of  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

The  distinction  between  the  second  and  third  of  these  senses  is  not 
absolute,  since  in  either  case  “the  world”  stands  as  a symbol  for  those 
who  are  outside  the  communion  with  God  in  Christ.  Between  the 
Church  and  the  world  the  difference  is  that  between  life  and  death. 
But  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  “to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture.” The  Church  must  preach  law  and  gospel,  judgment  and  grace, 
to  the  whole  world  in  spite  of  all  enmity  and  opposition  which  this 
may  arouse. 

The  State.  The  State  is  the  political  community,  by  which  we 
understand  society  organized  for  mutual  protection  and  development 
in  all  spheres  of  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  activities. 
God  wills  an  ordered  social  relationship,  and  thus  the  state  has  its 
basis  in  his  will.  This  does  not  imply  that  any  historical  type  of  gov- 
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eminent  has  functioned  in  perfect  accord  with  his  will,  but  there  have 
been  and  are  relative  degrees  of  conformity  in  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. We  consider  the  state,  generically  conceived,  to  be  a divine 
institution.  The  state  would  be  necessary  even  if  all  men  were  Chris- 
tian because  some  measure  of  social  organization  is  necessary  for 
society  to  function  effectively.  As  a divine  institution  the  state  stands 
under  the  authority  and  judgment  of  God’s  Word.  Since  the  state  is 
composed  of  all  within  its  borders,  and  a minority  are  Christian,  the 
principle  on  which  the  state  depends  is  force,  which  God  has.  given 
it  the  right  to  use.  But  the  purpose  of  the  use  of  force  is  to  bring 
men  under  the  judgment  of  God  so  that  they  may  learn  the  principle 
of  love. 

From  the  Lutheran  point  of  view  the  Church  is  not  a political  unit, 
and  cannot  and  must  not  function  as  such.  Church  and  state  are 
separate  by  their  very  nature.  Members  of  the  Church,  however, 
function  politically — individually  and  collectively.  Christians  should 
exercise  their  political  prerogatives  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  through  the  Word, 
to  enlighten-  the  conscience  of  its  membership  to  the  end  that  the 
will  of  God  may  be  done  in  the  political  realm.  A mutual  and  inti- 
mate relationship  therefore  develops  between  Church  and  state. 

The  Kingdom.  The  Lutherans  have  not  made  use  of  the  concept 
“the  ICingdom  of  God”  as  extensively  as  others.  They  speak  of  “God’s 
kingdom  of  grace”  and  “God’s  kingdom  in  glory”  rather  than  simply 
“the  kingdom.”  The  kingdom  is  thus  understood  on  the  basis  of 
grace,  and  God  establishes  his  kingdom  by  his  redemptive  activity. 
It  is  God’s  rule  over  personal  beings  who  in  penitence  and  faith  and 
by  grace  alone  live  in  communion  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  the  Church  is  the  communion  of  saints,  the  redeemed  people 
of  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  it  is  in  this  sense  identical  with  the 
kingdom.  He  who  is  by  grace  a member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
also  a citizen  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  Church  is  also  the  agency  of 
God  for  establishing  the  kingdom  in  the  world.  This  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace  which  is  established  through  the  means  of  grace  in  all  the 
world. 


VI I . The  Continuity  of  the  Church 

Ultimately  “our  Church”  cannot  maintain  “the  continuity  of  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,”  but  Christ  himself  does  this  by  his  presence 
and  activity.  He  does  so  by  the  gifts  which  he  has  given  and  gives  to 
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the  Church — the  Word,  the  Spirit,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Minis- 
try. The  true  Church  of  Christ  continues  to  exist  wherever  the  Word 
of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  essential  meaning  and  purpose  which  Christ  gave  to 
them  and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  continually  reveals  and  applies. 
Where  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Church.  Since  he  has  come  to  us  through 
the  Word,  mediated  by  the  Church,  we  consider  that  the  ever  re- 
newing power  by  which  the  Church  lives  will  also  come  out  of  the 
same  Word,  which  also  creates  anew  the  Church  as  the  channel  for  his 
grace. 

VIII.  Changes  within  the  Church 

The  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  last  hundred  years 
shows  a renewed  interest  in  the  liturgy  or  worship,  a deepened  under- 
standing of  the  evangelical  and  missionary  character  of  the  gospel, 
and  a renewed  historical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  of  Luther,  and  of 
the  sources  of  the  confessions  of  the  Church.  It  shows  also  a new 
awareness  of  the  need  to  integrate  the  eternal  gospel  with  the  changing 
conditions  and  needs  of  modern  life.  It  has  also  become  more  aware 
of  the  ecumenical  nature  of  the  Church. 

IX.  The  Lutheran  Contribution  to  the  Church  Universal 

The  Word  is  central  and  authoritative  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  this  concept  must  go  with  us  into  any  relationship  we  develop  with 
other  bodies.  Our  interpretation  of  the  action  of  the  Word  implies 
an  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  life  of  each  believer  which  guards 
against  an  authoritarianism  of  organization  which  becomes  a barrier 
to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  Our  interpretation  of  the  Word  places 
the  emphasis  on  the  divine  initiative  and  the  sufficiency  of  grace  for 
the  salvation  of  all  men.  The  unity  of  the  Church  Universal  which 
we  seek  does  not  arise  from  a visible  organization  or  uniformity  of 
rites;  “to  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  it  is  enough  to  agree  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments” (Augustana  VII). 

Our  Church  places  a strong  emphasis  on  the  confessions  and  the 
creed,  as  witnesses  to  and  expressions  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
Church.  We  believe  that  the  confessions  provide  a definite  content 
and  anchorage  for  our  faith.  Our  Church  would  insist  that  the  Uni- 
versal Church  of  Christ  should  have  a definite  confessional  characcer. 

We  need  help  in  our  Church  to  keep  alive  the  meaning  of  body  as 
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opposed  to  the  individual.  The  Reformation  was  a revolt  from  the 
wrong  conception  of  societas  Christiana — we  have  not  found  an  ade- 
quate substitute,  the  right  idea  of  the  Church  Catholic.  We  need 
help  also  in  keeping  vividly  before  us  the  New  Testament  picture  of 
a living  Church,  in  which  there  is  unceasing  “travail”  to  bring  and 
keep  each  member  in  vital  personal  faith-fellowship  with  God  through 
Christ. 
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3.  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 


By  WALTER  M.  HORTON 

The  Congregational  Christian  Churches  represent  a confluence 
of.  several  originally  different  traditions : that  of  the  Independ- 
ents or  Separatists  (the  earliest),  that  of  the  Puritans  (immeas- 
urably the  most  important),  that  of  the  Congregational  Methodists 
(significant  only  in  a small  area  in  the  South),  that  of  the  Evangelical 
Protestants  (of  German  extraction),  and  that  of  the  movement  known 
as  the  “Christian  Church”  (itself  of  complex  origin),  not  to  mention 
that  of  many  comparatively  small  originally  non-English-speaking 
groups  like  the  Armenian  Evangelicals. 

The  Independent  type  of  church,  still  perpetuated  in  British  Con- 
gregationalism, arose  in  sixteenth-century  England  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Robert  Browne  and  John  Robinson.  Believing  in  an  immedi- 
ate reformation  of  the  Church  “without  tarrying  for  any,”  the  early 
Independents  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  and  organized 
small  local  congregations  according  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
New  Testament  pattern:  each  congregation  independent  of  all  over- 
head control  except  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  lordship 
of  Christ  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  but  glad  to  extend  fellow- 
ship to  other  such  churches.  Fleeing  to  Holland  from  persecution 
in  England,  Pastor  Robinson’s  congregation  at  length  determined  to 
found  a settlement  in  America.  Robinson  remained  behind  in  Ley- 
den, but  in  his  farewell  sermon  he  used  a phrase  which  has  followed 
American  Congregationalism  throughout  its  history:  “the' Lord  had 
more  truth  and  light  yet  to  breake  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word.” 
Echoes  of  this  can  be  heard  in  the  Kansas  City  declaration  of  1913: 
“our  purpose  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  made  known  or  to  be 
made  known  to  us.” 

In  Massachusetts  the  Leyden  Pilgrims,  who  had  landed  at  Plym- 
outh in  late  December,  1620,  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
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Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  in  a few  years  overwhelmingly 
outnumbered  them.  The  Puritans  who  came  to  America  were  non- 
separatist Congregationalists.  They  had  remained  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England,  hoping  to  reform  it  from  within  by  substituting 
Congregationalism  for  Episcopacy,  and  having  been  blocked  in  their 
effort  in  the  home  land  they  now  poured  into  eastern  Massachusetts 
to  set  up  a Congregational  Church  of  England.  In  this  they  found 
themselves  at  one  with  the  Leyden  group  who  had  come  to  these 
shores  and  who  had  separated  only  from  what  they  regarded  as  a 
perverted  Church  of  England.  So  all  the  churches  of  early  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  were  organized  on  the  same  basis  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims:  a covenant,  not  a 
creed,  as  a basis  of  membership,  and  a pastor  ordained  by  the  con- 
gregation. The  Salem  church’s  original  covenant  reads:  “We  covenant 
with  the  Lord  and  with  one  another  and  so  bind  ourselves  in  the  plans 
of  God  to  work  together  in  all  his  ways  according  as  he  is  pleased 
to  reveal  Himself  unto  us  in  His  blessed  word  of  truth.”  (Fagley, 
The  Congregational  Churches,  page  12.  Pilgrim  Press,  Revised  edi- 
tion, igsS.)  While  the  Congregational  churches  of  Colonial  New 
England  were  mainly  recruited  from  Puritan  settlements,  and  re- 
sembled the  Church  of  England  in  that  they  were  the  established 
church  of  “standing  order,”  the  influence  of  the  covenant  idea  upon 
them  has  been  determinative.  To  this  day,  the  basis  of  the  American 
Congregational  churches  is  a covenant  freely  entered  into  “with  the 
Lord  and  with  one  another,”  and  solemnly  renewed  from  time  to 
time  at  the  Communion  Table.  In  this  covenant,  the  rights  of  each 
individual  conscience  are  recognized ; but  an  ordained  ministry  of  the 
Word  is  maintained  for  the  direction  of  consciences. 

American  Congregationalists  have  gone  through  many  important 
developments.  They  were  staunch  Calvinists  at  the  start;  their  first 
formal  doctrinal  declaration,  the  “Cambridge  Platform,”  expresses 
general  approval  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  the  “Great  Awak- 
ening” under  Jonathan  Edwards  and  George  Whitefield,  their  preach- 
ing took  on  a pronouncedly  evangelical  tone,  and  they  became  from 
this  time  increasingly  a missionary  Church.  Later,  after  the  Unitarian 
controversy  had  considerably  weakened  their  unity,  their  theology 
was  powerfully  restated  by  Horace  Bushnell,  whose  emphasis  upon 
Christian  education  foreshadowed  many  fruitful  educational  ventures 
on  the  part  of  the  denomination.  Always  concerned  with  public 
questions,  Congregationalists  have  been  leading  advocates  of  the  social 
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gospel  movement  in  recent  times ; and  their  stress  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  the  local  congregation  has  not  prevented  their  being  zealous 
advocates  of  church  unity.  In  the  Kansas  City  declarations  of  1913, 
their  distinctive  polity  and  their  attitude  toward  church  unity  are 
both  made  clear : 

We  believe  in  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  individual  soul, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  We  hold  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
local  church  and  its  independence  of  all  ecclesiastical  control.  We  cher- 
ish the  followship  of  the  churches,  united  in  district,  state  and  national 
bodies,  for  counsel  and  co-operation  in  matters  of  common  concern. 

While  affirming  the  liberty  of  our  churches  and  the  validity  of  our 
ministry,  we  hold  to  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  will  unite  with  all  its  branches  in  hearty  co-operation ; and  will 
earnestly  seek,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  his 
disciples  may  be  answered,  that  “they  all  may  be  one.”  (Fagley,  op.  cit.) 

In  1924,  the  Evangelical.  Protestant  Church  of  North  America  was 
received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches.  In  1931,  the  National  Council  merged  with  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church  to  form  the  General 
Council  of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches.  The  new  tradition 
was  itself  a merger  of  three  separate  movements:  that  led  by  James 
O’Kelley,  a “Republican  Methodist”  of  North  Carolina  (1793),  that 
led  by  Abner  Jones,  a Vermont  Baptist  ( 1801 ),  and  that  led  by  Bar- 
ton W.  Stone  and  other  independent  Presbyterians  in  Kentucky 
(1804).  All  three  movements,  becoming  aware  that  they  stood  upon 
a common  platform,  “the  right  of  every  individual  before  and  with 
God,”  began  in  1817  to  hold  general  conventions.  While  no  formal 
creed  has  ever  been  adopted,  and  the  organization  is  deliberately  left 
rather  loose,  six  main  “Principles”  ’are  acknowledged  by  the  Chris- 
tians: “(i)  Christ  the  only  Head  of  the  Church,  (2)  the  Bible  alone 
a sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  (3)  Christian  character  the 
only  basis  of  membership,  (4)  the  right  of  every  member  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  scripture  for  his  own  life,  (5)  ‘Christian’  a sufficient 
name  for  the  followers  of  Christ,  (6)  the  union  of  all  followers  of 
Christ.”  (Coffin,  “A  Brief  Outline  History  of  the  Christian  Church,” 
quoted  in  Fagley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119-136.)  These  principles  were  found 
to  be  so  harmonious  with  Congregational  principles  and  practice — 
the  “covenant”  basis,  the  stress  upon  individual  conscience,  and  the 
love  of  Christian  unity — that  the  union  of  the  two  denominations 
presented  no  great  difficulties.  If  the  pending  union  with  the  Evan- 
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gelical  and  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  is  consummated,  an  even 
richer  variety  of  traditions  will  be  bound  together  in  one  communion. 

The  following  answers  to  the  Questionnaire  represent  a digest  of 
three  sets  of  answers  prepared  respectively  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  Hor- 
ton, by  Prof.  Matthew  Spinka,  and  by  the  author  of  this  statement. 

Digest  of  Answers  to  the  Questionnaire  on  “The  Church” 

1.  Christ  was  the  mediator  through  whom  God  established  his 
Church  in  history.  First  choosing  the  Twelve  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
a new  Israel,  he  afterward  guided  the  growth  of  this  nucleus  into 
the  Church  Universal,  by  his  living  Spirit.  Both  in  the  society  of 
the  first  disciples  and  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Church, 
the  common  bond  has  been  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  Founder, 
and  communion  with  God  through  him. 

2.  We  find  the  Congregational  polity  taught  and  practiced  in  the 
New  Testament  churches,  although  not  exclusively.  Other  denomina- 
tions are  similarly  related  to  other  elements  in  New  Testament  doc- 
trine and  practice.  We  do  not  consider  it  essential  to  copy  the  New 
Testament  churches,  but  rather  to  face  our  modern  problems  of  church 
polity  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  divine  Spirit  that  led  the  Early 
Church. 

3.  The  Church  is  a fellowship  of  those  who  love  God  as  he  reveals 
himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  Since  God  in  Christ  invites  repentant  sinners 
to  come  unto  him,  holiness  is  not  a precondition  of  membership. 
Ideally,  God  alone  admits  to  or  excludes  from  membership.  It  is  our 
practice  to  admit  or  exclude  by  democratic  procedures,  instituted  by 
the  local  church,  asking  only  whether  the  person  under  consideration 
shows  that  he  loves  God,  self-revealed  in  Christ,  and  is  ready  to  keep 
his  pledge  of  “devotion  to  God  and  . . . brotherly  fellowship  toward  all 
other  members  of  the  church.”  Although  it  is  the  local  church  which 
exercises  (under  God)  these  powers  of  admission  or  exclusion,  the 
fellowship  to  which  Christians  are  admitted  is  more  than  local  or 
temporal.  It  has  its  members  in  all  ages  and  all  lands,  on  earth  and 
in  heaven.  Our  Church  affirms  a “continuity  of  the  present-day 
church  with  Christians  in  ages  past,  and  a feeling  of  kinship  with  all 
the  great  souls  . . . whose  life  manifested  the  workings  of  the  same 
divine  Spirit  which  sustains  us.” 

4.  The  Church  is  the  continuation  of  the  Incarnation,  and  a fel- 
lowship of  those  who  are  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  but  it  is  also 
a voluntary  society,  since  in  it  the  will  of  God  and  that  of  man  are 
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in  co-operation.  Thus  the  “compact”  or  “covenant”  on  which  historic 
Congregationalism  has  laid  so  much  stress  is  at  once  a “social  con- 
tract” between  the  covenanting  members  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  a common  allegiance  to  Christ  which  gives  this  social  bond  a spe- 
cifically Christian  meaning.  As  members  of  a congregation  we  choose 
to  be  loyal  to  one  another  because  we  simultaneously  choose  to  be 
loyal  to  God  and  his  Christ ; but  we  recognize  that  before  we  chose 
him,  he  chose  us,  and  commissioned  us  to  continue  his  work  in  the 
world — contingent  upon  our  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  commission. 

5.  The  essential  points  in  the  message  of  the  Church  are:  proclama- 
tion of  the  character  of  God,  whose  reconciling  love  for  sinners  was 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ;  expression  of  our  answering  love  for  him 
in  worship  and  in  work ; faith,  freedom,  and  fellowship  in  the  service 
of  his  loving  and  holy  will.  ( See  the  Congregational  Christian  pamph- 
let on  “The  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Church.”) 

6.  The  Church  is  in  the  world  (not  wholly  of  it)  as  the  vehicle 
of  God’s  redemption  of  the  world.  She  must  not  love  worldly  things, 
but  must  love  the  world  as  God  loves  it,  giving  her  sons  for  its  redemp- 
tion as  he  gave  his.  The  Church  is  independent  of  the  state  but  con- 
cerned that  the  state  should  be  Christian  (that  is,  give  its  citizens 
opportunity  to  lead  the  good  life)  and  she  is  bound  to  express  this 
concern  through  appropriate  blame  or  praise,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  goes  far  beyond  the  state  in  her  endeavor  to  redress  inequities, 
reclaim  wrongdoers,  and  serve  the  deep,  unacknowledged  needs  of  the 
people.  The  Kingdom  of  God — the  world  as  it  would  be  if  it  were 
committed  to  the  love  of  God — already  exists  in  the  hearts  of  true 
Christians,  and  the  Church  is  devoted  to  its  extension.  The  Church 
is  therefore  not  only  “an  end  in  itself,  but  also  the^ school  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  Kingdom,  charged  with  the  spiritual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  men  and  nations,  and  the  inspiration  of  faith,  prayer  and 
hope  in  and  for  God’s  full  and  final  realization  of  the  Kingdom  here 
on  earth  and  in  the  eternal  world.” 

7.  The  continuity  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  maintained  in 
innumerable  ways,  all  of  them  expressions  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Incarnation;  that  is,  expressions  of  God’s  unflagging  love  for  men 
and  presence  among  them.  Especially,  in  proclaiming  the  Word  of 
God  as  revealed  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  administering  the  sacraments 
ordained  by  him,  and  in  faithfully  adhering  to  “the  succession  of 
apostolic  faith  and  life  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  passed  from  one  gen- 
eration of  Christians  to  another.”  Less  concerned  than  some  denomi- 
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nations  with  the  maintaining  of  unbroken,  institutional  continuity, 
we  are  greatly  concerned  to  preserve  our  continuity  with  those  proph- 
etic moments  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  she  has  cast  off  cor- 
ruption and  renewed  her  strength  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

8.  Having  begun  as  Calvinist,  we  have  gradually,  within  the  past 
century,  developed  into  a theologically  liberal  communion;  and  hav- 
ing begun  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  independence  of  the  local 
church,  have  come  to  place  greater  stress  upon  the  other  cardinal 
principle  of  early  Congregationalism,  namely,  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches,  as  seen  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Council  in  1871. 
In  the  field  of  worship,  practice  has  tended  to  move  in  the  “Catholic” 
(liturgical)  direction.  We  have  recently  been  through  a period  of 
great  indefiniteness,  both  in  thought  and  in  practice,  leaving  the  laity 
without  clear  guidance.  But  there  has  been  a stirring  of  new  life 
and  a recovery  of  perspective  in  the  last  decade,  which  brings  us 
today  much  closer  to  our  brethren  of  a century  ago  than  to  our  own 
pre-War  selves. 

9.  The  Congregational  Christian  churches  find  their  distinction  in 
not  being  distinctive.  They  stress  their  continuity  with  the  other  de- 
nominations rather  than  their  differences.  They  like  to  be  thought 
of  as  a kind  of  interdenominational  denomination.  Through  the 
generations  they  have  worked  out  a system  in  which  freedom  and  fel- 
lowship are  both  conserved.  They  stress  the  spiritual  freedom  of  each 
believer  in  formulating  and  expressing  his  faith,  though  holding  in 
all  essentials  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  expressed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  equally,  they  stress  the  spiritual  competence  of  the  indi- 
vidual congregation  of  believers,  although  they  “gladly  accord  others 
the  liberty  we  claim  for  ourselves.”  In  a word,  the  Congregational 
Christian  churches  have  a*  passion  for  unity  without  imiformity  which 
gives  them  special  significance  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  None 
is  more  convinced  of  the  possibility  and  need  of  Christian  unity,  none 
more  skeptical  of  the  desirability  of  uniformity.  Perhaps  they  need 
especially  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  regular  ways  of  doing 
things,  clear-cut  traditional  ways  of  phrasing  their  convictions — pro- 
vided only  that  such  regulations  and  traditions  do  not  become  sacro- 
sanct, or  ends  in  themselves.  Let  that  happen,  and  they  will  flame 
again  into  revolt,  in  the  name  of  the  free  Spirit  that  giveth  life. 


4.  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  HELD 
BY  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  AND  UNITED 
CHURCHES  OF  CANADA 

By  RICHARD  DAVIDSON,  WILLIAM  BARCLAY  concurring 
1.  History  of  the  Church 

A HUNDRED  years  ago  there  were  many  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  the  British  Dominions  lying  to  the  north  of  the  United  States. 
But  a desire  for  union  had  already  reduced  the  number  (from 
1817  on),  and  continued  to  reduce  it  so  that  in  1867  there  were  just 
four.  Similarly  the  Methodist  bodies  drew  together  and  for  some 
time  before  1 884  there  were  just  four. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  in  1867  by  the  unification  of 
the  British  Dominions  (except  Newfoundland).  The  unification  of 
the  Churches  followed.  By  1875  the  Presbyterians  in  Canada  were 
one  body ; by  1 884  the  Methodists  were  one. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Canada  was  formed  in  1906.  The 
Congregationalists  of  Canada  were  a small  group ; Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  together  outnumbered  them  by  twenty-five  to  one.  On 
the  other  hand  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  were  of  almost  equal 
strength. 

The  movement  (beginning  in  1902)  to  unite  these  three  bodies  into 
one  was  approved  by  many  Presbyterians.  The  result  was,  however, 
that  when  union  did  take  place  in  1925  fully  a third  of  the  Presby- 
terians declined  to  enter  the  United  Church.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  churches  today.  This  statement  might  have  been  prepared  by 
either  body  for  itself ; actually  it  has  been  prepared  in  collaboration. 

H.  Introduction  to  the  Statement  of  Doctrine 

The  following  paragraphs  (in  Section  III)  are  not  so  much  a trans- 
cript of  official  doctrine  as  an  attempt  to  make  intelligible  to  Chris- 
tian people  of  other  communions  how  Canadian  Presbyterians  and 
United  Churchmen  actually  think  about  the  Church.  The  statement 
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is  made  within  the  Reformed  tradition,  but  it  strives  to  be  ecumenical 
in  outlook. 

We  recognize  that  other  churches,  not  of  the  Reformed  and  Pres- 
byterian tradition,  are  true  churches  of  God,  and  we  believe  that  our 
attitude  toward  other  communions  is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  our 
doctrine  of  the  church. 

We  recognize  that  while  some  of  the  sentences  in  Section  III  are 
held  de  fide,  others  may  be  little  more  than  descriptions  of  one  form 
of  healthy  church  life.  They  have  not  been,  and  are  not  today,  held 
with  equal  vigor  and  determination.  This  also  is  part  of  our  doctrine 
of  the  church. 

We  recognize  that  in  practice  a good  deal  of  inadequate  teaching 
— possibly  even  erroneous  teaching — in  regard  to  church,  ministry, 
and  sacraments  is  tolerated,  in  the  sense  that  a minister  whose  teach- 
ing is  defective  is  not  brought  to  trial  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

We  are  aware  that  negative  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  some 
of  the  sentences  in  the  statement  of  Doctrine  (Section  III)  which  we 
should  repudiate.  But  the  statement  had  to  be  short.  We  have  there- 
fore made  affirmations  that  look  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  where 
Christ  is,  full,  of  grace  and  truth.  The  Church  is  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
We  believe  that  the  primary,  and  most  useful,  affirmations  are  made 
in  relation  to  the  centre,  not  in  relation  to  the  circumference.  Quali- 
fying statements  relating  to  the  circumference  (e.g.,  who  is  in  and 
who  is  out)  must  be  subordinate. 

III.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine 
(Numerals  refer  to  the  Questionnaire  on  “The  Church.”) 

1.  The  Church  is  the  whole  company  of  the  redeemed  of  all  ages 
and  all  peoples. 

2.  The  Church  exists  in  the  world  as  a visible  society  of  men. 

3.  The  Church  is  founded  in  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God.  He 
prepared  for  the  appearance  of  the  Church  in  time  by  his  gracious 
dealings  with  Israel,  so  that  the  Church  is  the  new  Israel.  The  new 
Israel  is  continuous  with  the  old  Israel. 

4.  The  Church  was  brought  into  existence  through  Jesus  Christ 
who  willed  a new  Israel.  The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  made  so  great 
a difference  that  God’s  dealings  with  the  old  Israel  soon  fell  under 
the  general  category  of  praeparatio  evangelica  ( i , 3 ) . 

5.  When  Christ  calls  men  into  fellowship  with  himself  he  calls 
them  by  the  same  act  into  fellowship  with  one  another  in  him.  The 
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Church  is  not  just  a society  of  like-minded  men  associating  them- 
selves together. 

6.  The  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  lives  by  his  Spirit  dwell- 
ing in  her  members  ( 2,  4,  7 ) . 

7.  As  the  Body  of  Christ  the  Church  is  the  organ  in  the  world  of 
Christ’s  mind  and  redemptive  will.  She  is  called  to  the  worship  of 
God,  to  the  proclamation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  to  the  loving  serv- 
ice of  mankind,  and  to  the  care  and  nurture  of  her  members  (3,  4, 
5>6). 

8.  It  is  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  the  household  and  family 
of  God,  that  the  Christian  man  is  nurtured,  protected,  and  disciplined, 
so  that  he  may  come  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood  in  Christ  (2,  3, 
4.5)- 

9.  The  Church  is  one,  holy,  catholic,  apostolic:  one,  in  that  all 
are  members  of  the  one  Body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head;  holy,  in 
that  she  is  indwelt  and  controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  her 
members  are  called  to  a life  of  holiness ; catholic,  in  that  she  is  called 
to  proclaim  the  whole  gospel  to  mankind,  and  that  in  the  admission 
to  her  fellowship  there  is  no  distinction  of  race,  class,  or  sex;  and 
apostolic,  in  that  her  life  in  every  age  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
first  Apostolic  company,  and  that  she  finds  there  the  abiding  norm 
and  inspiration  of  her  faith  and  life  (3,5,7). 

10.  The  particular  church  is  the  local  representative  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and,  through  participation  in  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
mystically  comprehends  the  whole,  of  which  it  is  the  local  manifesta- 
tion and  expression  (4). 

1 1 . The  historic  groups  known  as  “Churches”  are  called  to  share 
in  the  life  of  the  whole  Church,  of  all  ages  and  all  lands,  entering 
freely  into  the  full  heritage  of  thought,  worship,  and  discipline,  and 
living  together  in  mutual  confidence  (2,  3,  7). 

12.  The  Reformers  defined  the  marks  of  a true  church  (local  or 
regional)  as:  (i)  the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God;  (2)  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance ; 
and  (3)  discipline  so  administered  that  the  evil  surviving  in  believers 
is  purged  out  and  the  good  in  them  fostered  and  strengthened  (2,  5, 

7)* 

13.  That  the  Church  may  fulfil  her  calling  in  the  world,  God  has 
given  her  the  Ministry,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Sacraments.  They  are 
of  divine  appointment,  and  are  essential  to  her  life.  They  are  the 
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chief  organs  of  the  church’s  unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostoli- 
city  (2,4,7). 

14.  God  has  appointed  a Ministry  in  his  Church  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  people.  The  Church  has  authority,  under  Christ  the  Head, 
to  ordain  to  the  Ministry  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  those 
whom  she  finds,  after  due  trial,  to  be  called  of  God  thereto.  The  New 
Testament  witnesses  to  a manifold  ministry;  the  Canadian  Churches 
observe  the  parity  of  ministers,  but  would  not  necessarily  deny  that 
a threefold  ministry  may  be  of  the  bene  esse  of  the  Church.  The 
New  Testament  knows  no  such  clear  differentiation  among  ministers 
as  would  suggest  that  only  where  there  are  three  orders  is  there  a true 
ministry  of  Christ  ( 3,  4,  7 ) . 

15.  For  the  ordering  of  her  life  as  a society  in  the  world  God  has 
appointed  a government  in  his  Church,  to  be  exercised,  under  Christ 
the  Head,  by  ministers  and  representatives  of  the  people  (3,  4). 

16.  The  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  was  given  to 
the  Church  as  the  rule  of  her  faith  and  life.  And  the  Church  is  called 
( I ) to  teach  her  people  what  the  Scriptures  mean,  setting  it  forth,  in 
due  proportion,  in  statements  and  definitions,  (2)  to  adjudicate  in 
controversies,  and  (3)  to  affirm  the  truth  and  denounce  error. 

17.  God  has  appointed  the  Sacraments  as  effectual  means,  through 
which,  by  visible  signs  appointed  of  God,  Christ  is  exhibited  in  his 
saving  love  to  those  who  receive  them  in  faith.  The  Sacraments  of 
the  New  Testament  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Baptism  is 
the  Sacrament  of  initiation  into  the  Christian  Society;  at  the  Lord’s 
Table  Christians  are  continually  nourished,  strengthened,  and  re- 
newed  (3,4,  7). 

18.  While  the  Church  is  invested  with  divine  authority,  yet  it  is 
recognized  that  the  civil  authority  is  of  divine  appontment  also,  and 
that  obederice  to  rulers  and  governors  is  an  elementary  Christian 
duty.  But  if  the  civil  power  is  exercised  in  a way  that  is  contrary  to 
the  clear  command  of  God  and  thus  denies  its  origin  and  true  end, 
then  it  becomes  a Christian  duty  to  challenge  and  resist  the  usurpa- 
tion ; for  God  is  to  be  obeyed  above  and  before  all  else  ( 6 ) . 


5.  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  HELD 
BY  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST 

By  WINFRED  E.  GARRISON 

Disciples  of  Christ  have  no  official  theology  and  therefore  no 
formulated  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  can  be  regarded  as 
a standard  of  orthodoxy.  Some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  Ques- 
tionnaire are  foreign  to  their  usual  vocabulary.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  in  answering  the  questions  is  to  indicate  what  the  writer  believes, 
on  the  basis  of  a study  of  their  literature  and  a lifelong  acquaintance 
with  their  work  and  participation  in  it,  to  be  their  attitudes  in  regard 
to  the  issues  here  presented. 

I.  Disciples  generally  hold  that  the  Church  came  into  existence  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  was  a “people  of 
God”  under  the  earlier  dispensation,  or  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  the  realization  of  a Messianic  expectation,  or  that  the  Law  and 
Prophets  constituted  a significant  preparation.  All  these  things  are 
parts  of  the  total  history  of  God’s  dealings  with  men,  the  redemptive 
process  and  the  Kingdom  of  God ; but  they  are  not  parts  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  specifically  based  upon  the  life, 
teaching,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Since  these  facts 
about  Jesus  Christ,  including  his  death,  are  essential  parts  of  the  con- 
tent of  Christian  faith,  which  in  turn  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a Christian  Church,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  Disciples 
consider  Christ  the  foundation  rather  than  the  founder  of  the  Church. 
(“Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay.  . . .”  I Corinthians  3:11,  “a  chief 
cornerstone,”  I Peter  2:6.) 

Nevertheless,  most  Disciples  would  answer  Yes  to  the  question. 
Did  Christ  found  the  Church?  It  was  his  expectation  and  intention 
that  there  should  be  a Church.  Presumably  he  gave  his  Apostles 
some  instructions  as  to  its  nature  and  perhaps  its  structure.  It  has 
generally  been  held  that  the  teachings  and  actions  of  the  Apostles, 
as  related  to  the  formation  of  the  Church,  so  evidently  represent  the 
mind  of  Christ  that  they  are  to  be  received  as  normative. 
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2.  It  has  been  the  historic  claim  of  Disciples  of  Christ  (as  of  many 
other  bodies)  that  their  polity  and  practice  are  essentially  a “restora- 
tion  of  primitive  Christianity”  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
While  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  perpetuate  primitive 
Christianity  uncorrupted  (though  with  its  germinal  truths  and  cultus 
properly  developed),  and  practically  every  reformer  has  sought  to 
restore  what  seemed  to  him  the  essential  features  of  a lost  primitive 
purity,  Disciples  of  Christ  have  so  generally  made  “restoration”  their 
slogan  that  many  of  them  do  not  know  that  anybody  else  ever  thought 
of  it  before  Barton  W.  Stone  and  Alexander  Campbell.  The  extent  to 
which  there  was  an  exact  pattern  to  be  restored  has  been  the  occasion 
of  no  little  internal  controversy  among  them  and  of  one  major  division. 

Some  have  held,  and  an  increasing  number  now  hold,  that  the  New 
Testament  does  not  reflect  a uniform  type  of  church  organization. 
But  generally  they  have  regarded  congregational  independency  as 
supported  by  Apostolic  teaching  and  precedent,  and  quite  unani- 
mously they  have  denied  any  such  authority  for  either  a presbyterial 
or  an  episcopal  form  of  government.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  which 
they  have  always  sought  to  stress  and  if  possible  restore,  has  always 
been  conceived  as  a unity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  of  devotion  to  a com- 
mon Master,  of  voluntary  co-operation  in  carrying  on  his  work,  and 
of  free  fellowship  among  all  his  disciples ; never  as  an  organizational 
unity  held  together  by  submission  to  the  authority  of  any  body  of 
general  officials  or  higher  clergy,  or  even  of  any  democratically  based 
general  organization  exercising  control  over  the  constituent  congre- 
gations. 

3.  Even  the  most  rigid  and  conservative  Disciples  of  Christ  have 
never  thought  of  the  Church  as  limited  to  their  own  communion,  but 
have  considered  it  as  including  all  who,  throughout  the  ages,  have 
sought  to  follow  Christ  and  have  allied  themselves  with  any  group  that 
claimed  to  be  Christian.  Their  constant  plea  for  the  union  of  all 
Christian  has  carried  the  implication  that  the  members  of  the  divided 
Church  were  Christians  and  that  the  separated  communions  were 
genuine,  though  erring  and  fragmented,  parts  of  the  one  Church. 
This  implication  has  been  recognized  and,  with  negligible  exceptions, 
universally  accepted.  It  has  been  a familiar  and  standard  statement 
that  “Disciples  of  Christ  are  neither  the  Church  nor  a Church,  but 
are  a movement  within  the  Church.”  The  phrase,  “Our  movement,” 
is  their  own  most  common  designation  for  the  whole  group ; “our 
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church”  is  never  used  in  that  sense  by  those  even  moderately  well 
informed. 

As  a movement  within  the  Church,  the  purpose  has  been  to  pro- 
mote the  reunion  of  the  divided  Church  by  restoring  and  practicing 
what  are  believed  to  be  the  original  and  simple  conditions  of  admis- 
sion to  Christian  fellowship  — i.e.,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Son-^of 
God  and  Saviour,  repentance  of  past  sins,  and  the  baptism  (immer- 
sion) of  the  penitent  believer.  There  has  been  no  disposition  to 
“damn  the  unimmersed,”  even  though  they  have  not  generally  (not 
at  all  until  recently)  been  admitted  to  membership.  They  have,  if 
otherwise  qualified,  been  regarded  as  Christians  and  brothers  in  Christ, 
even  if  not  admissible  as  members  of  a movement  to  unite  the  Church 
on  the  basis  indicated. 

In  recent  years  there  have  come  to  be  many  Disciples  — a growing 
and  influential  minority  — who  think  that  baptism  should  be  regarded 
as  in  the  category  of  “opinion,”  since  competent  and  devout  scholars 
with  equal  access  to  the  same  historical  data  actually  do  have  different 
opinions  as  to  the  mind  of  Christ  on  this  subject,  and  who  would 
therefore  leave  baptism -to  the  option  of  the  individual.  Others,  who 
would  not  do  this,  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
individual  congregation  without  prejudice  to  the  unity  of  the  fellow- 
ship. 

4.  The  Church  is  held  to  be  a voluntary  society  in  the  sense  that 
it  should  include  in  its  membership  only  those  who  voluntarily  join 
it.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Church  was  brought  into  existence  by 
the  will  of  man.  Disciples  are  averse  to  any  conception  or  practice 
which  would  make  the  Church  an  institution  in  which  membership  is 
gained  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  by  any  process  ( such  as  the  baptism 
of  infants)  in  which  the  person  concerned  is  not  a participant  by  his 
own  conscious  choice,  or  a society  — whether  or  not  state-sponsored 
— which  is  presumed  to  be  coextensive  with  the  total  community. 
Though  opposed  to  sectarianism  and  ardent  for  unity,  their  view  of 
the  Church  is  distinctly  in  accordance  with  Troeltsch’s  “sect- type 
church,”  composed  of  those  who  have  made  a personal  commitment 
to  Christ  and  his  cause,  in  contrast  with  the  more  inclusive  “church- 
type  church.”  The  Christian  nurture  which  it  is  the  duty  of  parents 
and  of  the  Church  to  give  to  the  young  is  viewed  as  preparing  the 
young  to  make  their  own  personal  commitment  to  Christ  and  thus 
become  members  of  the  Church  rather  than  as  implying  their  prior 
membership. 
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If  the  definition  of  the  Church  as  “a  continuation  of  the  incarna- 
tion” were  used  at  all  — as  it  is  not,  though  I think  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  it  unless  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  it  sounds  like 
a fourth-century  (or  later)  rather  than  a first-century  definition  — it 
would  be  understood  as  a figure  of  speech.  Like  such  phrases  as  “the 
body  of  Christ,”  “members  of  his  body,”  and  “the  head  of  the  body, 
the  Church”  (I  Corinthians  12  127,  Ephesians  4:12  ; 5:30;  Colossians 
1:18),  it  would  be  regarded  as  a vivid,  but  figurative,  expression  of 
the  intimate  spiritual  relation  between  the  living  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples in  and  through  the  Church. 

5.  The  message  and  mission  of  the  Church  are  a projection  of  the 
message  and  mission  of  Christ.  The  function  of  the  Church  is  to 
strengthen  Christians  in  faith  and  character,  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  to  promote  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  all  means  within  its  power.  In  this 
area,  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  Disciples  of  Christ  do  not  differ  in 
principle  from  those  of  other  Christian  bodies. 

6.  Disciples  do  not,  in  general,  take  a pessimistic  view  of  the 
world.  The  Church  is  an  institution  ordained  by  God  to  minister 
his  grace  to  men.  Since  “God  so  loved  the  world,”  it  seems  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  eventually  the  world’s  evil  ways  may  be  changed 
into  the  ways  of  Christ.  The  Church  as  such  has  no  relation  to  the 
state,  except  that  it  exists  in  areas  in  which  states  constitute  the  po- 
litical organization  of  society,  and  the  members  of  the  Church  also 
owe  allegiance  to  the  state.  If  the  Church  wishes  to  own  property, 
to  become  an  employer,  or  otherwise  to  function  as  a secular  corpor- 
ation, it  must  do  these  things  under  the  laws  of  the  civil  government. 
Neither  its  divine  origin  nor  its  sacred  function  can  give  to  its  human 
officers  and  agents  any  claim  to  a right  to  carry  on  secular  operations 
independently  of  the  state  — even  under  the  plea  that  these  operations 
are  essential  to  the  discharge  of  its  spiritual  ministry.  But  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Church  includes  a message  of  human  freedom  from  every 
form  of  tyranny  which  infringes  the  rights  and  violates  the  dignity  of 
man;  and  where  such  human  freedom  exists,  the  Church  also  will 
be  free. 

The  Church  is  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

7.  The  concept  of  historical  continuity  is  not  deemed  important. 
Any  group  of  followers  of  Christ  may  constitute  a congregation,  or 
local  church,  which  will  be  an  authentic  part  of  the  Church.  Its 
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claim  to  be  a genuine  part  of  the  true  Church  is  not  invalidated  by 
any  lack  of  continuous  ecclesiastical  lineage.  The  only  form  of  “apos- 
tolic succession”  that  is  deemed  meaningful  is  that  which  is  gained 
by  saying  essentially  what  the  Apostles  said  and  doing  what  the 
Apostles  did. 

8.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  partly  implicit  in  what  has  been 
said  under  2 and  3.  In  general,  there  has  been  a movement  away 
fr'om  the  conception  of  an  authoritative  pattern  in  detail  for  the 
Church  and  froni  an  almost  exclusive  emphasis  upon  evangelism 
under  the  formula  of  “faith,  repentance  and  baptism,”  and  toward  a 
more  fraternal  co-operation  with  those  who  do  not  accept  this  formula 
in  the  sense  in  which  Disciples  have  understood  it.  The  watchword 

^ of  “restoration”  has  gained  a more  spiritual,  more  ethical,  and  less 
rigid  meaning  in  the  minds  of  many. 

9.  ^Disciples  of  Christ  have  emphasized,  with  varying  success,  the 
possibility  of  Christian  fellowship  and  church  union  on  a very  simple 
and  non-creedal  basis  of  agreement.  Their  distinction  between  “faith” 
and  “opinion”  (relegating  to  the  latter  category  most  of  the  dogmas 
about  which  theological  controversy  has  raged)  has  made  for  unity 
with  liberty  for  diverse  views.  They  have  not  been  free  from  the  fault 
of  treating  some  of  their  own  opinions  as  though  they  were  articles 
of  faith.  They  have  too  much  ignored  the  Christian  heritage  from 
the  ages  between  the  first  century  and  the  nineteenth.  They  have 
been  so  fiercely  democratic  and  individualistic  (or  congregational) 
that  they  still  have  much  to  learn  about  effective  co-operation  among 
themselves  and  a wider  fellowship  with  the  Christian  world. 


6.  THE  BAPTIST  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  W.  O.  carver 


The  Questionnaire  which  defines  the  structure  of  this  paper  is 
cast  in  a vocabulary  not  in  common  use  among  Baptists;  and  it 
implies  ideas  which  Baptists  characteristically  and  historically  do 
not  accept.  Its  approach  to  the  concept  of  the  Church  is  in  conflict 
with  that  approach  which  accounts  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  in  the  modern  history  of  Christianity.  Specifically 
the  apparent  connotation  of  the  substantitive  term  of  the  Question- 
naire, Church,  while  rather  ambiguous,  indicates  clearly  the  point  at 
which  Baptists  differ  from  their  Protestant  brethren,  as  from  the 
Roman  and  Orthodox  Churches,  the  difference  on  which  they  justify 
their  separate  existence  within  the  Christian  following  and  on  which 
rests  their  conviction  of  duty  to  maintain  their  witness  to  their  breth- 
ren and  to  mankind. 

In  answering  the  questions  proposed  a Baptist  must  use  utmost  care 
that  his  answers  may  have  the  same  meaning  for  non-Baptists  that 
they  have  for  Baptists.  The  vocabularies  of  the  different  member 
groups  of  the  Baptist  fellowship,  within  let  us  say  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  will  show  variations,  but  there  is  essential  agreement  among 
them  all  concerning  the  central  and  basic  beliefs  and  practices.  No 
Southern  Baptist  speaks  of  “the  Southern  Baptist  Church,”  although 
“the  Baptist  Church”  did  occur  somewhat  freely  among  all  Bap- 
tists until  a hundred  years  ago  and  was  used  by  Southern  Baptists 
upon  occasion  up  to  fifty  years  ago,  as  it  continues  rather  frequent  in 
the  Baptist  vocabulary  elsewhere. 

Baptists  (especially  Southern  Baptists)  usually  do  not  use  the  term 
“Church”  to  signify  organized  Christianity  as  a whole,  although  this 
usage  may  be  increasing ; and  many  of  them  are  not  too  familiar  with 
its  use  to  designate  the  entire  body  of  spiritual  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  In  general  we  all  recognize  three  proper  uses  of  the 
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word  “Church”  and  think  all  other  uses  more  or  less  misleading  and 
dangerous  for  the  true  understanding  of  “our  most  holy  faith.”  These 
uses  are : 

( 1 ) The  whole  number  of  spiritual,  regenerate  believers,  consti- 
tuting “the  Body  of  Christ”  in  this  world,  expounded  particularly  in 
Ephesians.  This  Church,  for  Baptists,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  ecclesi- 
astically organized ; and  it  has  no  local  seat  nor  any  administrative 
human  head  or  headship. 

(2)  The  organized  church,  the  functioning  body  of  Christian  be- 
lievers, which  should  always  be  hmited  to  a community  in  which  con- 
venient assembling  and  functioning  are  possible.  It  is  a democratic 
body  under  the  recognized  authority  and  headship  of  its  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

( 3 ) The  abstract,  generic  use  of  the  term,  as  the  church,  the  school, 
the  state,  the  court,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  organized  church  as  an  institution  is 
not  for  Baptists  primary  but  secondary,  functional  and  instrumental. 
It  was  intended  to  be,  and  exists  as,  the  functioning  agency  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  of  its  gospel.  Ideally  it  should  con- 
cretely and  socially  embody  the  universal  spiritual  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  each  community.  It  is  the  declarative  agency  of 
that  power  but  has  no  direct  saving  authority  or  power.  It  proclaims 
salvation  and  offers  it  to  man  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  it  does 
not  definitively  administer  or  withhold  salvation.  It  has  no  vicarious 
mediatorial  function,  but  is  committed  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
complete,  exclusive  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Baptists  thus 
find  no  place  in,  and  no  place  for,  any  hierarchy  and  no  saving  value 
in  any  sacrament.  The  ministry  is  functional  rather  than  organic. 
There  is  no  basic  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity.  We  do  not  use  the 
term  “clergy”  nor  have  “orders”  in  the  ministry.  We  provide  pastors 
(“elders,”  including  teachers  and  administrators)  and  deacons  in  each 
congregation  under  the  lead  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  set  them  apart 
for  these  functions  by  prayer  and  quite  generally  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Each  church  is  under  obligation  to  provide  for  itself  such 
other  serving  functions  as  may  be  required  (I  Corinthians  12).  We 
recognize  the  general  ministry  of  apostles  (missionaries),  prophets  and 
evangelists  ( as  in  Ephesians  4:11)  who  function  in  the  extension  of 
the  gospel  beyond  local  churches,  while  pastor-teachers  lead  in  the 
growth  and  work  of  the  organized  church. 
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In  the  light  of  these  basic  ideas  the  answers  to  the  Questionnaire 
are  given  and  are  to  be  understood.  Where  the  universal,  spiritual 
Body  is  intended  the  word  is  written  in  this  paper  with  capital  initial 
G,  Church;  for  the  organized  body  with  the  small  c,  church.  The 
section  numerals  parallel  those  in  the  Questionnaire. 

I 

Christ  “founded”  the  Church  ( i ) in  the  sense  that  by  the  spiritual 
changes  which  he  wrought  in  those  whom  he  accepted  as  his  followers 
they  became  for  him  a continuous  body  through  whom  he  would 
express  and  carry  forward  his  redeeming  work,  and  thereby  would 
construct  what  Paul  calls  “a  new  humanity”  (see  2 Corinthians 
5:11-6:1 ; Ephesians  2:11-22,  etc.)  ; (2)  in  the  sense  that  he  pre- 
pared a limited  group  to  constitute  the  first  orgamc  unit  of  that 
series  of  churches  through  which  the  work  of  the  gospel  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  carried  forward  in  his 
name.  These  men  he  probably  did  not  formally  organize  into  a 
church;  but  under  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  his  ascen- 
sion they  gradually  developed  their  limited  organization  through 
which  to  discharge  their  functions ; and  as  their  work  prospered  simi- 
lar churches  were  brought  about  in  each  community  where  the  gospel 
took  root. 

II 

Baptists  consider  that  their  present  form  of  church  organization  in 
principle,  as  in  purpose,  reproduces  essentially  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  and  practice.  Each  such  church  definitely  undertakes  to  do 
this  and  believes  that  it  measurably  does  represent  on  the  organiza- 
tional side  and  in  its  spiritual  purpose  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  way 
of  the  first  Christians. 

The  Baptist  position  is  not  based  on  belief  that  literal  following  of 
New  Testament  practice  is  necessary,  but  on  the  conviction  that  essen- 
tial Christian  experiences  and  purposes  require  this  type  of  institution 
and  practice.  We  can  see  that  the  New  Testament  yields  some  basis 
for  the  claims  of  each  of  the  three  types  of  church  organization. 
Among  these  the  congregational  type  seems  to  us  not  only  to  be  the 
characteristic  and  clearly  the  general  form,  but  also  to  be  the  form 
which  embodies  the  central  and  essential  concepts  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

In  the  early  churches  all  believers  in  a given  city  and  its  dependent 
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community  were  united  in  a single  organizational  unit  with  as  many 
places  of  worship  and  work  as  wisdom  indicated;  and  with  a plurality 
of  “elders”  in  each  such  church.  Modern  Baptists  do  not  in  practice 
follow  exactly  this  example,  but  rather  aim  at  the  complete  autonomy 
and  independence  of  each  worshipping  and  functional  group;  seek- 
ing co-operation  among  these  units  in  associations,  conventions,  or 
councils.  Baptists  have  no  “church  courts”  and  no  superior  organiza- 
tion that  has  any  authority  or  control  over  the  “local  church”  except 
as  advisory  and  as  an  agency  for  voluntary  co-operation. 

For  purposes  of  fellowship  and  of  co-operation  in  many  lines  of 
work  Baptists  unite,  primarily  as  individuals  but  also  as  churches,  in 
territorial  groupings  designated  “associations”  or  “conventions.”  Like 
the  churches  each  of  these  combinations  is  autonomous.  They  are  in 
no  proper  sense  ecclesiastical  bodies  but  are  prudential  and  practical. 
In  larger  combinations  we  have  the  Northern  and  Southern  Baptist 
Conventions  and  two  National  Conventions  of  Negro  Baptists  and 
still  other  smaller  conventions  for  one  or  another  reason  maintaining 
distinct  groupings.  In  other  countries  the  Baptists  usually  combine 
similarly  in  “councils”  or,  especially  when  they  have  derived  from 
American  missionary  activity,  they  use  the  name  and  methods  of  the 
convention. 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  is  a voluntary  autonomous  fellowship 
of  Baptists  of  all  countries.  It  is  for  fellowship,  for  mutual  encourage- 
ment and  counsel,  and  to  cultivate  unity  of  experiences,  sentiment, 
conviction  and  belief,  and  practice  throughout  the  world. 

In  all  these  general  bodies  the  complete  autonomy  and  independ- 
ence of  the  local  body  are  jealously  preserved. 

Ill 

“As  a fellowship”  Baptists  believe  that  the  Church  is  entered  by 
the  experience  of  regeneration  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  con- 
nection with  repentance  and  faith  on  the  part  of  each  believer.  The 
Church  is  thus  “a  fellowship  of  saints  to  which  only  saints  are  ad- 
mitted,” but  this  admission  is  exclusively  the  function  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  includes  all  who  have  had  this  experience,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  “communion”  with  which  they  arc  identified. 
It  does  not  strictly  and  actually  include  “all  who  name  Christ’s  name,” 
for  some  of  these  may  be  mistaken  about  their  experience  and  some 
may  have  inadequate  experiences  or  even  impure  motives  in  claiming 
that  name.  In  a general  way,  most  Baptists  would  agree  that  this 
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Church  includes  the  saints  in  heaven,  which  would  mean  also  the 
saints  — by  no  means  all  the  people — of  the  Old  Covenant.  Most 
Baptists  believe  that  none  are  ever  eliminated  from  the  membership  of 
this  Church,  once  they  have  been  brought  into  it  through  the  believ- 
ing experience.  All  believers  are  under  primary  obligation  to  take 
membership  in  an  organized  church. 

Into  the  organized  church.  Baptists  receive  those,  only,  who  have 
made  a credible  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. These  are  admitted  by  vote  of  the  church  in  each  individual 
case.  After  this  vote  and  by  its  authority  they  are  baptized  (immersed 
according  to  the  pattern  set  out  in  Romans  6:1—4,  etc.)  and  thereby 
come  into  full  fellowship  and  membership.  If  they  prove  unworthy, 
or  if  they  express  a determined  wish  not  to  continue  in  this  fellowship, 
“the  hand  of  fellowship  is  withdrawn  from  them,”  also  by  vote  of  the 
body.  It  is  our  ideal  that  the  organized  church  should  include  in  its 
membership  all  believers  in  its  community  and  thus  be  identical  lo- 
cally with  the  Church.  Since  the  Church  is  not  organized  as  a whole 
these  churches  arc  not  in  our  way  of  speaking  “branches  of  the 
Church.”  This  term,  “branches,”  is  not  in  the  Baptist  ecclesiological 
vocabulary. 

If  a member  of  a Baptist  church  unites  with  a church  of  another 
denomination  “the  hand  of  church  fellowship  is  withdrawn,”  not  “the 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship”  as  in  the  case  of  those  excluded  for 
unworthy  life.  If  a member  in  good  standing  reports  to  his  church 
a desire  to  join  a church  of  another  denomination  and  requests  it,  a 
letter  of  commendation  will  usually  be  given  to  the  receiving  church, 
but  “the  hand  of  church  fellowship”  will  still  “be  withdrawn,”  for 
the  reason  assigned.  The  record  will  show  the  facts. 

IV 

Our  denomination  stresses  the  conception  of  the  church  as  “a  vol- 
untary society  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Christ,”  but  we  would 
insist  that  it  is  more  than  a “merely  voluntary”  society  for  it  is  a cre- 
ation of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  locally  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  limited 
to  those  who  have  experienced  the  grace  of  salvation  and  who  seek 
the  fellowship  under  the  constraint  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

We  exalt  the  ideal  that  the  church  is  “a  fellowship  ruled  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.”  Each  church  has  a covenant  which  begins  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  grace  of  God  has  brought  us  into  salvation  and  into 
this  fellowship.  It  goes  on  to  commit  the  members  to  mutual  care,  to 
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faithful  living  and  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  pure 
gospel. 

As  a rule  we  do  not  think  of  the  church  as  a local  “continuation 
of  the  Incarnation.”  Nor  do  most  Baptists  conceive  of  the  Church 
(the  entire  body  of  believers)  as  the  “continuation  of  the  Incarnation.” 
But  it  is  the  conviction  of  an  increasing  number  of  us  that  this  is  a 
thoroughly  scriptural  and  highly  important  way  of  conceiving  of  the 
Church.  Those  of  us  who  accept  and  emphasize  this  thought  believe 
ourselves  to  be  in  important  accord  with  the  conception  of  Paul  in 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  and  with  the  less  clear  and  developed  idea 
of  the  Book  of  Hebrews ; and  that  this  conception  derives  from  Jesus 
Christ  himself. 

For  both  the  Church  and  the  churches,  the  guide  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment, interpreted  and  applied  by  the  members  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  since  Pentecost,  incorporates  himself  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  churches  in  order  thereby  to  realize  on  earth  the 
continuing  life  of  the  Christ. 

V 

The  “most  essential  feature  of  the  message  of  the  Church”  (i.e., 
of  all  Christians  and  of  the  churches)  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  concerning  man  in  his  need  and  in  his  possibilities  by  redemp- 
tion ; concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  glory  of  God  in  that 
Kingdom.  The  most  essential  thing  in  its  mission  is  to  proclaim  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  his  purpose  and  demand,  and  the  grace  of  God 
for  redemption,  sanctification,  and  righteousness  in  individual  men  and 
thereby  in  the  community  of  mankind.  All  of  this  centers  in  the  affir- 
mation that  “God  was  (and  is)  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself  . . . and  having  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  the  recon- 
ciliation.” The  mission  of  the  Church,  as  of  the  churches,  is  thus  to 
win  men  through  the  gospel  and  to  develop  them  in  the  understanding 
and  in  the  realization  of  the  full  meaning  of  their  “high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

VI 

( I ) In  relation  to  the  world  the  Church  (churches)  is  in  it  but  not 
of  it.  By,  and  in  the  measure  of,  the  Holy  Spirit’s  use  of  it,  the  busi- 
ness of  a church  is  “to  convict  the  world  with  reference  to  sin,  with 
reference  to  righteousness,  and  with  reference  to  judgment.”  Chris- 
tians individually  and  in  church  groups  should  always  come  to  the 
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world  as  the  prophets  of  God,  declaring  by  their  very  presence  and 
in  their  message  the  judgment,  the  mercy,  and  the  truth  of  God.  Thus 
they  should  be  “the  light  of  the  world”  and  “the  salt  of  the  earth.” 

(2)  In  relation  to  the  state,  the  Church  (its  members  and  the 
churches)  should  recognize  the  state  as  a necessary  and  divinely  sanc- 
tioned institution  for  public  order  and  welfare.  We  believe  in  the 
separate  functions  and  the  absolute  separation  and  independence  each 
from  the  other,  of  the  church  and  the  state  as  institutions.  In  civil 
matters  the  state  has  a sphere  of  proper  authority  which  the  individual 
and  the  church  should  respect  and  honor.  In  the  realm  of  religion 
the  individual  and  the  church  must  claim  freedom  from  interference 
by  the  state.  The  state  must  neither  control  nor  support  the  church ; 
nor  hinder  its  free  functioning  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
religious  relations;  the  church  must  give  ethical  and  moral  support 
to  the  state,  contributing  to  good  citizenship  but  not  seeking  or  ac- 
cepting control  over  the  state.  The  churches,  individually  and  in 
proper  combined  expression,  by  challenge  and  in  judgment,  should 
serve  as  ethical  conscience  for  the  common  life  of  society,  including 
the  state. 

(3)  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  (Christians  and  churches)  con- 
tinuously to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God ; to  exhibit  in  their  indi- 
vidual and  their  corporate  lives  the  principles  and  the  power  of  that 
Kingdom ; to  function  continuously  as  the  agency  of  the  Kingdom  in 
its  interpretation  and  in  the  expanding  of  its  gospel  to  all  people.  It 
should  proclaim  and  exhibit  and  urge  the  righteousness,  the  justice 
and  the  love  of  God  in  all  human  relations,  individual  and  corporate. 

VII 

We  believe  that  “the  continuity  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ”  is 
maintained  by  the  continuous  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
agencies  of  the  gospel  in  the  winning  and  developing  of  believers  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  are  committed  to  his  lordship.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  true  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  we  believe,  maintained 
by  the  continued  grouping  of  believers  after  the  manner  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  With  excep- 
tions of  minority  groups  at  times.  Baptists  are  not  concerned  about 
ecclesiastical  institutional  continuity,  through  “apostolic  succession,” 
“orders  of  the  ministry,”  “right  administration  of  the  sacraments,”  or 
any  other  physical  or  tactual  means.  In  the  technical,  ecclesiastical 
sense  we  reject  all  sacramentalism,  while  we  understand  that  any  ma- 
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tcrial  substance  or  institutions  and  all  nature  may  have  a spiritually 
sacramental  value  for  the  believer. 

Our  churches  believe  that  they  are  maintaining  this  essential  “con- 
tinuity of  the  true  Church  of  Christ”  by  faithfully  preaching  the  gos- 
pel and  by  loyally  cherishing  and  administering  the  two  ordinances 
which  symbolize  the  essential  facts  and  experiences  of  the  gospel. 
By  baptism  Jesus  has  given  us  a sacred  symbol  which  sets  forth  the 
ground  of  redemption  through  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection; 
the  experience  of  salvation  as  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  newness 
of  life;  the  hope  of  the  consummation  in  the  final  “resurrection”  to 
the  fullness  of  life  eternal.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment was  laid  in  the  opened  grave:  baptism  continuously  advertises 
this  essential  fact.  In  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  the  Lord  has  ap- 
pointed that  his  followers  shall  keep  before  themselves  our  dependence 
on  him  for  sustaining  our  spiritual  life;  the  fact  of  communion  of  the 
saints  as  one  body  in  him;  and  by  this  ordinance  “proclaim  the 
Lord’s  death  till  he  come.”  In  this  sense  these  physical  symbols  be- 
come sacred,  “sacramental.” 

We  have  “Confessions  of  Faith”  rather  than  “Creeds.”  These 
serve  as  a basis  of  unity,  as  a public  statement  of  our  understanding 
of  our  common  Christianity,  as  a guide  in  defining  and  developing 
experience  and  understanding.  They  are  not  authoritative  and  there 
is  no  authoritative  form  of  such  confession. 

VIII 

In  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  been  marked  growth  in  the  be- 
lief and  practice  of  Christian  missions  among  Baptists;  extensive 
increase  in  our  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Christian  education  and 
of  provision  for  achieving  it ; a corresponding  and  very  great  increase 
of  interest  in  the  training  of  its  ministers  and  workers  and  membership ; 
a gradually  growing  sense  of  “fellowship  of  all  the  saints,”  and  a dis- 
tinct sharing  in  the  more  generous  and  appreciative  attitude  among 
all  denominations  toward  Christians  of  other  denominations. 

There  has  always  been  variation  in  Baptist  practice  with  reference 
to  receiving  members  who  had  been  immersed  under  other  than  Bap- 
tist auspices,  as  profession  of  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  some  ac- 
cepting them  if  convinced  that  the  baptism  was  with  true  gospel 
intent,  others  rejecting  all  such  as  “alien  immersions.”  There  has  been 
less  difference  in  practice  with  reference  to  so-called  “close  com- 
munion.” Holding  that  immersion  of  a believer  alone  is  true  bap- 
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tism,  and  agreeing  with  almost  all  “churches”  that  baptism  rightly 
precedes  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  large  majority  of  Baptist  churches 
a hundred  years  ago  practiced  “close  communion.”  English  Baptists 
more  often  allowed  “open  communion.” 

During  the  century  the  rejection  of  “alien  immersions”  has  tended 
to  diminish;  and  there  has  been  an  appreciable  growth  in  “open 
communion.”  There  are  two  principal  American  “Confessions  of 
Faith.”  The  older  one  (used  but  not  formally  approved  and  printed 
until  1742)  closely  follows  the  English  Confession  of  1689,  which 
in  turn  differed  from  the  Westminster  only  as  the  Baptist  conviction 
required.  It  approaches  the  organized  churches  and  the  ordinances 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  universal,  spiritual  Church,  “which  . . . 
may  be  called  invisible.”  It  takes  explicit  account  of  the  fact  that 
all  who  have  been  called  and  have  responded  to  the  grace  of  God 
for  salvation  are  “visible  saints”  and  under  obligation  to  take  mem- 
bership in  an  organized  church.  It  is  not  wholly  clear  as  to  the  recog- 
nition of  churches  that  hold  to  erroneous  ideas  and  practices,  as  Bap- 
tists believed.  The  other  ( 1 832 ) defines  them  as  “church  ordinances” 
and  inculcates  strictness  in  their  observance.  It  ignores  the  universal 
Church.  Except  in  isolated  cases  these  differences  are  not  tests  of 
fellowship  among  Baptists,  each  church  being  free  to  determine  its 
course.  No  Baptist  church  accepts  other  “modes”  “instead  of  immer- 
sion (baptism).”  Some  churches,  especially  in  England,  receive  per- 
sons so  “baptized”  as  “without  baptism.”  The  small  number  of 
churches  in  which  such  persons  are  accorded  “full  membership”  is 
probably  increasing  somewhat.  The  status  of  such  members  varies 
among  the  churches. 

There  has  been  definite  growth  in  the  co-operation  of  the  churches 
in  associations,  conventions,  and  other  forms  of  common  endeavor, 
thus  growth  in  “eliciting,  combining  and  directing  the  energies  of 
the  Baptist  people”  in  the  meaning  and  work  of  the  gospel.  In  this 
way  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  denominational  integration, 
consciousness  of  oneness  and  unifying  fellowship.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  this  growth  there  has  been  also  a tendency  to  subordinate  and 
obscure  the  spiritual  and  spontaneous  nature  of  our  religion  in  the 
direction  of  institutionalism,  formalism,  and  extemalism.  The  dan- 
gers of  secularism  always  beset  spiritual  values. 

IX 

The  distinctive  contribution  of  Baptists  to  “the  Church  Universal” 
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is  to  be  found  in  their  insistence  on  the  individual  soul  in  relation  to 
God,  without  human  mediation  of  parent,  priest,  church,  or  sacra- 
ment, and  in  the  conception  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  autonomy  of 
the  church.  Their  root  belief  and  life  principle  has  been  and  remains 
individualism  and  voluntarism  in  religious  experience,  relation  and 
responsibility.  They  believe  that  the  entire  gospel  and  program  of 
God  in  human  history  are  based  on  the  conception  that  God  intends 
the  individual  to  be  the  unit  in  his  relation  to  mankind  and  deals 
immediately  with  every  soul.  Out  of  this  basic  principle  grows  their 
insistence  on  voluntariness  in  ecclesiastical  relation,  without  external 
restraint  or  compulsion,  or  interference  with  the  individual  or  the 
church.  Out  of  this  understanding  grows  also  the  distinct  Baptist 
contribution,  as  yet  very  far  from  being  generally  accepted  in  Christen- 
dom, of  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state,  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  two  institutions,  with  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  two 
in  the  social  order  (see  under  VI).  Baptists  would  not  claim  to  be  the 
exclusive  representatives  among  denominations  of  any  of  these  prin- 
ciples. They  are  convinced  that  the  combination  and  consistency  with 
which  they  have  held  them  and  their  reasons  for  holding  them,  consti- 
tute a distinctive  contribution  to  fellow  Christians  and  to  Christianity 
in  its  history. 

From  some  of  our  brethren  in  other  “communions”  many  Baptists 
could  learn  a more  rounded  and  effective  emphasis  on  worship,  more 
orderliness  and  beauty  in  the  physical  aspects  of  our  corporate  life;  a 
fuller  ministry  to  leaders  in  the  world’s  life,  providing  always  that 
we  can  give  this  ministry  without  neglect  of  “the  common  people” 
to  whom  it  has  been  our  glory  to  minister  the  gospel  of  salvation. 
Most  of  the  churches  of  most  of  the  “Churches,”  including  our  own, 
are  class-conscious  and  function  too  largely  as  class  churches.  All 
of  us  can  help  one  another  in  this  respect.  We  Baptists  could  acquire 
more  appreciation  of  the  historic  continuity  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  life  and  recover  the  sense  of  community  of  all  believers  which  we 
largely  lost  in  the  centuries  of  our  struggles  for  freedom  under  the 
persecutions  inflicted  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  from  which 
our  people  still  suffer  in  some  countries. 


7.  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  HELD 
BY  THE  BRETHREN 

By  warren  W.  SLABAUGH 

I 

CHRIST  founded  the  Church  in  the  sense  that  he  created  a fel- 
lowship of  men  and  women  who  had  attached  themselves  to  him 
in  faith,  and  this  fellowship  was  perpetuated  in  the  historical 
Church.  He  commissioned  them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  proclaiming 
the  gospel,  and  he  empowered  them  for  the  task  by  giving  them  the 
Spirit.  Though  he  thought  of  the  Church  as  primarily  a spiritual 
organism,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  certain  outward  aspects  of  its  cor- 
porate life.  In  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve  he  contemplated  activi- 
ties beyond  his  lifetime  and  certain  of  his  instructions  had  to  do  with 
this  later  period.  He  also  instituted  two  sacraments. 

H 

The  Brethren  do  not  hold  that  one  form  of  organization  is  right  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  they  have  always  insisted  that  their  own 
organization  be  simple,  attempting  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  humility 
and  service  which  marked  the  leadership  of  the  Early  Church.  The 
only  permanent  officials  are  elders,  ministers,  and  deacons,  who  are 
elected  by  the  several  congregations,  and  are  inducted  into  office  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  the  case  of  elders,  this  ceremony  is  called 
ordination.  The  polity  of  the  Brethren  tends  to  the  Congregational 
type.  There  is  a general  conference,  but  its  decisions  are  regarded  as 
advisory  rather  than  mandatory. 

HI 

The  Church  is  the  fellowship  of  the  “Saints,”  attached  by  bonds 
of  devotion  to  their  Lord  and  to  one  another.  This  fellowship  exhibits 
a spirit  of  mutual  respect  which  abolishes  distinctions  based  on  wealth, 
class  or  cultural  advantage.  Membership  in  the  Church  is  based  on 
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the  individuars  faith  in  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  repentance  from 
sin,  and  baptism,  and  is  marked  by  devotion,  purity  of  life  and  service. 
In  a broader  sense,  the  Church  includes  the  people  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant who  have  fulfilled  its  conditions.  The  Church  looks  forward  to 
its  fulfilment  in  “heaven” ; the  “invisible  Church”  includes  all  who 
“die  in  the  Lord.”  Tlie  Church  as  a close-knit  community  has  au- 
thority on  earth  from  Christ  to  admit  to  its  membership  and  to  ex- 
clude from  it. 

IV 

Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  in  that  he  founded  it  and  is  the 
source  of  its  life.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  to  him  is  one  of  faith 
and  obedience;  faith  in  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  obedience  to  his 
commandments.  The  Church  is  more  than  a “voluntary  association”  ; 
although  men  enter  the  Church  by  their  own  choice,  the  impulse  comes 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus,  the  whole  process  is  a work  of 
grace.  The  term  “continuation  of  the  incarnation”  is  not  a familiar 
phrase  among  the  Brethren.  Certainly  the  Church  carries  on  the  work 
of  evangelism  which  Christ  began,  but  it  is  only  the  channel  of  his 
redemptive  power,  and  the  authority  does  not  pass  to  the  Church  but 
remains  in  him. 


V 

The  message  of  the  Church  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  perfect  revelation 
of  God  to  the  world.  It  is  a gospel  of  God’s  redemptive  grace,  offered 
to  all  men  in  their  sins,  an  offer  of  pardon  and  of  acceptance  into 
the  family  of  God.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  proclaim  this 
message,  a message  of  judgment  and  of  salvation.  The  spoken  mes- 
sage is  to  be  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  lives  of  purity  and  service, 
promoting  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  every  area  of  human  life  with  all 
the  spiritual  resources  of  the  Church. 

VI 

(a)  There  is  a line  of  cleavage  between  the  Church  and  the  world, 
based  on  the  spiritual  nature  and  higher  ethics  of  the  Church.  Yet 
the  world  is  the  object  of  the  concern  of  the  Church.  Christ  com- 
mands his  Church  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations;  his  followers 
have  caught  something  of  his  compassion  for  the  lost,  and  desire  to 
share  their  blessings  with  those  who  are  outside.  Though  the  Church 
is  not  of  the  world,  it  is  ever  seeking  to  win  the  world. 
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(b)  In  the  matter  of  Church  and  state,  the  Brethren  have  regarded 
the  state  as  “having  been  ordained  of  God.”  The  state  has  its  separate 
function,  to  set  up  and  enforce  regulations  in  the  economic,  political, 
and  material  spheres  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  due  to  its  insistence 
on  separation  of  Church  and  state,  and  partly  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  pietistic  background,  the  Brethren  Church  has,  in  the  past, 
stood  against  pardcipation  in  political  matters,  even  advising  against 
voting.  As  a pacifist  Church  throughout  its  history  it  has  had  to  re- 
sist the  demands  of  the  state  to  support  war.  But  it  attempts  to  create 
character  in  its  membership  which  makes  for  good  citizenship  and 
thus  promotes  in  society  these  agencies  which  conserve  human  values. 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
Church  is  both  the  end  and  the  means.  The  spiritual  values  of 
the  Kingdom  begin  to  be  realized  in  the  Church,  and  in  turn  the 
Church  is  the  means  toward  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  ulti- 
mate fulness. 


VII 

The  Brethren  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the  “continuity  of  the 
true  Church  of  Christ”  is  a spiritual  process.  Though  they  cannot 
claim  “apostolic  succession”  as  understood  by  the  Roman  church,  they 
do  claim  that  they  are  in  the  line  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  by 
preaching  the  Word  and  administering  the  sacraments.  But  this 
succession  is  not  through  the  ordained  ministry  but  through  the  broth- 
erhood of  believers  in  Christ,  of  which  the  ministers  are  the  servants. 

VIII 

The  Brethren  have  turned  from  the  isolation  which  marked  their 
history  after  the  Revolutionary  War  to  a larger  participation  in  com- 
munity life,  and  to  more  cordial  relations  with  other  denominations. 
They  have  revived  an  earlier  interest  in  education,  both  secular  and 
theological.  The  membership  is  no  longer  wholly  rural.  The  Church 
is  moving  toward  a paid  and  educated  ministry.  The  Brethren  stress 
less  than  formerly  the  control  of  the  individual  conscience  by  the 
Church,  attempting  to  secure  character  and  growth  through  fostering 
a spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ  and  the  Church.  They  have  imple- 
mented their  peace  testimony  in  the  present  war  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  promotion  of  Civilian  Public  Service  for  all  conscientious 
objectors. 
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IX 

The  Brethren  have  never  claimed  to  possess  Christian  virtues  above 
their  fellow  denominations.  They  share  a common  faith  in  Christ, 
a common  responsibility  to  preach  the  gospel,  a common  hope.  While 
attempting  to  hold  to  a balanced  program,  there  are  certain  special 
emphases  which  they  hold  as  a heritage.  They  insist  that  trine  im- 
mersion on  confession  of  faith  is  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the 
Early  Church.  They  are  a people  of  the  Book,  interpreting  it  rather 
literally.  This  is  shown  in  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath,  and  in  their 
upholding  of  pacifism.  They  practice  footwashing  and  the  anointing 
of  the  sick  with  oil.  They  have  always  stressed  the  importance  of 
wholesome  family  life  and  have  opposed  divorce  except  on  scriptural 
grounds.  They  have  been  marked  for  their  close  community  spirit 
and  their  emphasis  on  the  simple,  yet  withal  the  good  life. 

We  of  the  Brethren  Church  are  coming  to  feel  the  need  of  a more 
cooperative  fellowship  with  other  communions.  We  need  to  give 
more  attention  to  worship,  and  to  cultivate  the  esthetic  in  our  corpor- 
ate church  life.  We  have  neglected  the  formulation  of  our  doctrinal 
beliefs  and  would  do  well  to  clarify  our  thinking  and  teaching  in  the 
field  of  Christian  doctrine. 


8.  A QUAKER  VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  henry  J.  CADBURY 

A QUAKER  confronted  with  a series  of  questions  about  “the 
Church”  and  “your  Church”  has  no  official  pronouncements 
to  fall  back  on,  nor  even  the  practice  of  definitive  formulation 
of  doctrine,  least  of  all  a formal  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Much  of 
the  terminology  used  in  the  questionnaire  is,  unless  it  happens  also 
to  be  Biblical,  alien  to  Friends’  usage.  If  they  apply  borrowed  ec- 
clesiological  phrases  to  their  own  way,  Friends  tend  to  spiritualize  or 
universalize  them.  When  they  speak  of  all  life  as  sacramental,  or  all 
believers  as  a priesthood,  they  are  deliberately  rejecting  terms  of  lim- 
ited application  in  other  Churches  by  a levelling  up  process.  They 
tend  to  define  as  de  facto  what  others  would  treat  as  de  regula.  The 
Church  and  its  members  and  its  characteristics  are  to  be  described 
from  experience,  not  from  a doctrine  or  constitution.  The  contribu- 
tion of  Quakerism  to  any  doctrine  of  the  Church  will  rest  on  its  ex- 
perience and  not  on  any  statement  formal  or  informal  of  its  belief 
and  practice. 

I 

There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  Friends  have  any  distinctive 
answer  to  the  quesdon,  “In  what  sense  did  Christ  ‘found’  the  Church?” 
They  accept  the  New  Testament  narrative  of  the  early  Chrisdan 
movement.  In  so  far  as  they  deal  with  it  critically  they  regard  the 
resultant  development  as  a natural  sequel  to  the  original  career  of 
Jesus  under  the  influence  of  God’s  spirit  rather  than  as  something 
planned  by  Jesus  with  prescribed  patterns.  The  Church  and  Churches 
exist  today  subject  to  the  same  historical  and  contemporary  influences. 
Friends  believe  that  guidance  in  the  framing,  altering,  and  moulding 
of  the  constitution  of  a true  Church  may  still  come  from  the  divine 
source  (whether  that  is  called  God,  Christ,  or  Spirit).  They  under- 
stand the  rock  mendoned  in  Matthew  1 6 : 1 8 not  as  Peter,  but  as  reve- 
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lation  not  from  flesh  and  blood.  They  accept  both  the  Pauline  phrases 
for  Christ,  the  foundation  ( I Corinthians  3:11)  and  the  head  of  the 
Church  ( Ephesians  5:23). 

II 

The  Society  of  Friends  does  not  regard  its  organization  as  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  New  Testament’s  teaching  and  practice  re- 
specting the  Church.  It  knows  that  its  own  organization  originated 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Quaker  move- 
ment. The  other  Christian  bodies  of  that  time  did  not  appear  to 
have  such  a copy  of  primitive  Christian  organization  as  to  commend 
itself  to  Friends,  who,  on  the  contrary,  reacted  against  much  of  the 
current  church  theory  and  practice.  Friends  pointed  out  that  the 
New  Testament  Church  had  not  these  objectionable  features.  Their 
own  independent  and  evolving  practices  sometimes  unconsciously 
paralleled  those  of  primitive  Christianity,  as  critical  studies  of  the 
latter  now  disclose.  There  was  also  conscious  imitation.  Like  their 
rivals  the  Friends  claimed  to  represent  primitive  Christianity  revived, 
but  in  this  claim  they  were  concerned  to  foster  religious  experience 
and  moral  practice  as  well  as  to  protest  against  the  lapses  from  primi- 
tive practice  which  most  other  Churches  seemed  to  share  with  Ca- 
tholicism (“Popery”).  These  lapses  included  such  things  as  tithes, 
paid  clergy, 'saints’  days,  stereotyped  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  re- 
ligious persecution ; but  Friends  were  prepared  to  find  true  Christians 
inside  as  well  as  outside  such  Churches.  When  modern  Biblical  re- 
search raised  doubt  about  the  formalism  of  the  early  churches,  about 
the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  their  organization,  about  the  mean- 
ing of  baptism  and  the  Supper,  about  the  words  spoken  in  connection 
with  them  and  their  intention  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  many  Friends 
discovered,  as  Robert  Barclay  discovered  much  earlier,  what  good 
precedents  the  New  Testament  afforded  for  their  own  indifference  to 
form  and  creed. 

III 

The  Society  of  Friends  believes  in  the  Church  universal  but  does 
not  try  precisely  to  define  it,  still  less  to  identify  its  characteristics  and 
the  conditions  of  entrance  into  it  with  those  that  prevail  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  membership  is 
extended  to  those  who  apply  to  a local  meeting  and  who  are  accepted. 
Until  recently  the  children  of  Friends  were  regarded  as  Friends  from 
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birth.  Nowadays  in  some  cases  they  are  Associate  Members  until 
spiritually  ready  for  full  membership.  For  nearly  its  whole  first  cen- 
tury the  Society  of  Friends  had  no  exact  limits  of  membership.  Those 
who  adhered  to  the  movements  were  known  to  do  so  and  were  re- 
garded as  members.  But  they  were  not  listed  or  counted.  If  they 
flagrantly  defied  the  Quaker  standards  of  conduct  they  were  explicidy 
disowned.  If  they  removed  to  another  area  their  meeting  notified 
the  other  local  meeting  that  they  were  in  good  standing.  This  is  still 
the  practice.  An  applicant  for  membership  today  is  accepted  by  a 
local  meeting  after  some  appropriate  committee  has  discussed  with 
him  his  understanding  of  Quakerism  and  has  otherwise  satisfied 
itself  that  it  should  recommend  him.  Obviously  no  norm  prevails 
alike  in  all  meetings,  but  genuine  striving  rather  than  saintly  achieve- 
ment is  the  condition  expected  of  applicants. 

As  a general  Quaker  definition  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Church 
the  following  sentences  from  Robert  Barclay’s  Apology  (1676)  are 
satisfactory : 

A particular  Church  of  Christ  signifies  a certain  number  of  persons 
gathered  by  God’s  Spirit  . . . unto  the  belief  of  the  true  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith,  who,  through  their  hearts  being  united 
by  the  same  love  and  their  understandings  informed  in  the  same  truths, 
gather,  meet  and  assemble  together  to  wait  upon  God,  to  worship  Him 
and  to  bear  a joint  testimony  for  the  truth  against  error,  suffering  for 
the  same. 

It  is  the  life  of  Christianity  taking  place  in  the  heart  that  makes  a Chris- 
tian ; and  so  it  is  a number  of  such  being  alive,  joined  together  in  the  life 
of  Christianity,  that  make  a Church  of  Christ ; and  it  is  all  those  that  are 
thus  alive  and  quickened,  considered  together,  that  make  the  catholic 
Church  of  Christ. 

IV 

Friends  emphasize  the  relation  to  Christ  more  for  individuals  than 
for  the  group.  They  rarely  indulge  in  expressions  that  would  claim 
group  unity  with  Christ  in  a mystical  sense.  Yet  in  proportion  as 
Quakerism  is  free  from  human  hierarchy  or  officialdom  it  can  stress 
the  leadership  of  Christ  as  “head  of  the  Church.”  Its  apparent  ec- 
clesiastical anarchism  often  includes  with  great  individualism  a deep 
theocratic  unity.  They , make  decisions  not  by  counting  votes  but  by 
finding  a basis  of  agreement  that  excludes  majority  and  minority. 
Since  they  generally  have  not  applied  the  words  “church”  or  “com- 
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munion”  specifically  to  their  own  Society  Friends  have  not  been 
tempted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  somewhat  intimate  group 
relation  to  Christ  that  goes  with  them.  Nor  have  they  until  recently 
been  very  conscious  of  belonging  to  any  homogeneous  and  congenial 
larger  Christendom  so  as  to  think  much  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
such  terms. 


V 

The  message  and  mission  of  the  Church  is  largely  identical  with 
the  message  and  missions  of  the  Christian.  But  since  the  Church 
is  the  fellowship  and  company  of  Christians  it  represents  Christians 
working  and  testifying  collectively  and  mutually  supporting,  cor- 
recting, and  helping  each  other.  Provision  for  collective  worship  is 
a function  of  the  Church  that  seems  to  many  Friends  very  important ; 
religious  education  is  another.  How  far  the  Church  as  such  should 
foster  the  less  obviously  religious  joint  undertakings  of  Christians  is 
an  open  question.  Friends  have  laid  stress  on  the  call  to  service  as 
coming  first  to  the  individual.  The  Church  may  be  said  merely  to 
recognize  the  call  and  to  facilitate  the  service.  This  view  does  not 
tend  to  wholesale  or  high-powered  promotion  nor  to  bureaucracy.  It 
does  not  agree  with  usual  standards  of  efficiency  and  organization. 
For  long  the  activities  of  Friends  against  slavery,  war,  intemperance, 
and  mistreatment  of  criminals  and  insane,  as  well  as  their  work  in 
home  and  foreign  missions  and  in  religious  and  secular  education, 
were  without  official  sanction  of  the  meetings.  Members  who  felt 
“a  concern”  for  these  matters  made  their  voluntary  organization, 
sometimes  in  association  with  non-members,  while  the  Church’s  func- 
tion was  regarded  as  the  cultivating  in  its  members  of  a sensitive  con- 
science and  an  attitude  of  obedience  to  duty,  out  of  which  these  out- 
side activities  would  arise.  In  spite  of  its  widespread  support  by  all 
groups  of  Friends  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  oper- 
ated as  an  independent,  undelegated,  and  unofficial  corporation. 

VI 

Speaking  again  in  terms  of  the  individual  rather  than  of  the  Church, 
the  Christian  is  in  the  world  but  not  of  it.  He  sits  loose  to  its  con- 
ventions and  customs.  He  proves  what  is  good.  He  believes  that  in 
every  man  there  is  something  of  God  and  his  loyalty  is  to  that  aspect 
in  himself  and  in  others.  Friends  are  still  criticized  by  leading  theol- 
ogians as  perfectionists — the  criticism  that  was  made  of  George  Fox. 
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Not  only  the  individual  lives  of  mankind  but  their  social  order  are 
matters  of  concern  to  any  Christian  society.  Hence  the  state  has  a 
legitimate  function  and  a Christian  may  engage  in  government,  but 
Friends  have  been  equally  concerned  to  disobey,  to  counteract,  or  to 
supplement  the  government  when  they  feel  dissatisfied  with  its  policies. 
Friends  appreciate  what  a danger  the  state  may  be  to  religion,  but 
they  little  think  of  the  state  as  a rival  to  another  organization  or  insti- 
tution called  the  Church.  They  recall,  as  their  classic  contributions 
to  this  problem,  the  example  of  religious  toleration  in  the  Quaker- 
governed  colonies  of  America,  the  effect  of  their  persistent  civil  dis- 
obedience in  correcting  obnoxious  legislation,  their  policy  which  com- 
bined justice  to  the  Indian  with  total  disarmament  through  seventy- 
five  years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  aspects  of  Penn’s  “holy  experi- 
ment.” 

For  Friends  as  for  other  groups  the  return  to  currency  in  religious 
speech  of  the  phrase  “Kingdom  of  God”  is  too  recent  to  have  acquired 
for  the  words  any  very  clear  or  characteristic  relation  to  the  term 
Church. 


VII 

The  Society  of  Friends  would  claim  not  to  have  continued  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  but  to  have  restored  it  after  sixteen  hundred  years 
and  to  have  done  so  more  fully  than  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  In- 
dependent, and  Anabaptist  groups.  For  example,  concerning  the 
outward  sacraments  their  latest  discipline  ( 1944)  says: 

Friends  do  not  feel  the  need  of  symbols  when  the  realities  symbolized 
are  achieved  [in  the  experience  of  worship].  They  do  not  find  that  Jesus 
commanded  that  the  “sacraments”  be  observed  as  perpetual  ordinances 
of  his  Church.  They  have  furthermore  been  impressed  by  the  endless 
controversies  and  divisions  over  them  and  by  the  historical  variations  in 
practice.  The  baptism,  which  they  consider  to  be  essential,  is  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  the  communion  which  they  most  earnestly  desire  is  participa- 
tion with  Christ,  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  God 
as  the  source  of  life  and  power. 

Many  Friends  are  not  concerned  about  their  continuity  with  the 
past,  just  because  they  are  concerned  about  their  adequacy  to  meet 
what  the  present  and  the  future  demand  of  real  Christians. 

VIII 

The  adjustment  of  Quakerism  to  current  thought  has  been  made 
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with  relative  ease.  The  “higher  criticism”  of  the  Bible  was  less  dis- 
turbing to  a group  that  had  not  enthroned  the  letter  above  the  spirit, 
or  the  Book  above  the  Light  within.  Modern  psychology  was  con- 
genial to  their  long-standing  emphasis  upon  inward  experience.  The 
modern  attempt  to  apply  religion  to  social  institutions  was  anticipated 
by  their  early  sensitiveness  to  social  ills.  Their  religious  pacifism  finds 
adequate  new  sanctions  in  the  social  ethics  of  our  less  scriptural  and 
sentimental  age,  even  when  the  bulk  of  Christendom  acquiesces  in 
war-making.  The  modern  movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  dating  in 
American  Protestantism  generally  from  about  1800-1810,  was  pre- 
ceded 150  years  before  by  the  intense  expansive  wave  of  Quaker 
preaching  in  five  continents.  At  that  time  their  belief  that  there  was 
something  of  God  in  every  man,  even  Turks,  Moors,  and  Negroes, 
differentiated  them  from  contemporaries  who  preached  to  none  out- 
side of  Christendom  (except  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  American  Indians 
identified  with  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel) . 

Among  the  many  changes  of  the  last  century  have  been  their  emerg- 
ence out  of  quietism,  their  relaxing  of  some  external  peculiarities, 
their  intermingling  with  other  Churches,  and  their  decreased  sense 
of  self-defense  owing  to  the  more  widespread  understanding  of 
Quakerism  and  to  the  unconscious  assimilation  of  other  groups  to 
its  viewpoint.  The  revival  movement  in  America  three  generations 
ago  introduced  into  certain  areas  of  Quakerism  the  usual  pattern  of 
Protestant  worship  with  a prearranged  program,  a paid  pastor  and 
often  with  a heavier  emphasis  on  the  evangelical  aspects  of  Quaker- 
ism’s multiple  theological  inheritance.  Conversely,  in  more  recent 
times  the  distinctive  features  of  Quakerism  have  been  increasingly 
appreciated,  accepted,  and  interpreted  with  growing  self-conscious- 
ness. 

IX 

Quakerism  differs  at  so  many  points  from  the  usual  run  of  Protes- 
tant emphasis  and  practice  that  it  offers  an  inconvenient  challenge 
to  much  that  is  taken  for  granted.  In  any  ecumenical  movement  that 
is  willing  to  include  it  and  that  it  is  willing  to  join,  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  a “nuisance  value”  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 
To  whatever  common  denominator  the  largest  denominations  can 
agree  on,  Quakerism  would  often  provide  an  exception  of  theory 
and  practice,  “lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.”  In 
many  matters  ecclesiastical  the  Friends  represent  one  extreme,  and 
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may  be  supposed  to  render  to  the  total  picture  whatever  service  ex- 
tremists do  render  in  the  interplay  of  variations  in  social  institutions. 
Among  these  extremes  are  individualism  and  creedlessness  to  the 
verge  of  vagueness  and  unhomogeneity,  notable  equalitarianism  as  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  the  service  of  the  church  or  as  between 
clergy  and  laity,  simplicity  of  worship,  etc.  Of  their  peculiarities 
one  will  seem  significant  in  one  situation  and  one  in  another. 

The  same  may  be  said  about  the  features  of  Quakerism  that  might 
be  mentioned  as  defects  in  their  heritage.  The  contributions  to  re- 
ligion derivable  from  art  and  music  were  long  neglected  among  them. 
Ecumenicity,  both  as  a word  and  as  a feeling,  is  as  novel  to  Friends 
as  to  many  other  Christians.  (In  the  seventeenth  century  “ecumeni- 
cal” meant  domestic.)  Theoretically  their  doctrine  is  inclusive  in  its 
outreach,  but  due  to  persecution  and  studied  peculiarity  they  became 
provincial  and  almost  exclusive,  a delightfully  intimate  small  fellow- 
ship. “Historic  ingratitude”  has  been  attributed  to  them  as  a beset- 
ting sin  by  an  Anglican  bishop  who  found  them  hopelessly  indifferent 
to  proper  Christian  traditions.  An  increasing  acquaintance  with 
church  history  and  their  own  history  is  to  be  desired  for  the  perspective 
it  gives.  Greater  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  their  best  tradition  and  a more 
imaginative  readiness  for  the  newer  kinds  of  non-conformity,  suffer- 
ing, and  sacrifice  that  are  needed  in  our  secularized  sub-Christian 
society  constitute  other  desiderata. 


9.  THE  ANGLICAN  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
By  LEICESTER  G.  LEWIS 
I 

IN  many  theological  discussions,  the  presuppositions  are  often  more 
significant  than  the  points  excitedly  discussed.  In  no  case  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  discussion  of  Anglican  doctrine.  For  that 
reason  I would  point  out  at  the  start  several  presuppositions  on  the 
part  of  Anglicans  which  are  operative  in  any  doctrinal  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  Episcopal  Church  is  a part  of  the 
Worldwide  Anglican  Communion  whose  center  is  at  Canterbury. 
Each  of  the  numerous  national  Churches  which  are  in  communion 
with  each  other  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  Canterbury  has,  of 
course,  independence  of  action  and  in  certain  minor  ways  its  own 
peculiar  slant  or  emphasis  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Nevertheless, 
all  members  of  these  varied  Churches  feel  strongly  their  connection 
with  Canterbury  and  therefore  they  hardly  eVer  decide  any  matter 
of  great  importance  without  reference  to  the  Mother  Church.  Even 
here  in  America,  with  our  noted  enthusiasm  for  independence,  our 
House  of  Bishops  has  repeatedly  refused  to  decide  matters  until  they 
had  been  referred  to  Canterbury.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
as  held  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  is  in  its  fundamentals 
the  same  as  that  of  the  entire  Anglican  Communion  throughout  the 
world. 

A second  presupposition  is  that  which  has  been  often  expressed 
in  the  paradox  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  quite  definite  doctrinal 
standards  just  because  it  has  no  distinctive  doctrines  of  its  own.  This 
is  merely  a verbal  paradox,  but  it  does  approach  an  important  truth. 
This  truth  is  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  repeatedly  appealed  in 
matters  of  doctrine  to  the  teaching  of  the  Undivided  Church.  By 
this  Anglitans  expressed  the  conviction  that  for  the  first  thousand 
years  of  Christian  history  there  was  a substantial  continuum  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  a universality  of 
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agreed  doctrine  created  a universality  of  standard  life.  After  the 
eleventh  century,  quite  evidently,  differences  become  more  marked 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  expressions  of  Christianity. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  a large  body  of  Christian  teaching  remained 
intact.  It  is  this  general  tradition  of  Christian  teaching  which  the 
Anglican  Church  would  make  its  own  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it 
has  no  distinctive  teaching.  Of  course,  the  Anglican  feels  that  in 
the  above  standard  he  actually  has  a very  definite  and  distinctive  body 
of  doctrine. 

A third  presupposition  which  must  never  be  discounted  is  that  the 
Anglican  Church,  with  its  overwhelmingly  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  and 
personnel,  is  less  logical  than  other  English-speaking  groups  in  whom 
a German  or  a French  theological  strain  has  been  historically  directive. 
There  are  many  Anglicans  who  would  wish  to  see  their  Church  more 
logical  than  she  is,  but  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  claim  complete  logi- 
cal consistency  for  the  Anglican  Church  as  in  truth  she  is. 

II 

Anglicans  feel  that  the  Church  is  today,  and  has  been  through 
the  centuries  from  Pentecost,  a visible  society  with  institutionalized 
officers,  regulations,  and  powers.  It  is  this  view  of  the  Church  as  an 
historic  institution,  functioning  with  the  normal  rights  and  privileges 
of  any  institution,  that  seems  to  be  the  point  of  debate  among  many 
in  their  conception  of  the  Church. 

Anglicans  feel  that  a society  appeared  in  history  as  a result  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ.  In  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  reflects 
the  life  of  this  society,  Anglicans  find  it  a fellowship  or  Church,  organ- 
ized and  functioning  under  the  leadership  of  the  Apostles  and  per- 
petuating their  teaching,  worship,  and  prayers. 

We  feel  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  in  the  New  Testament 
that  anyone  would  be  considered  a Christian  who  was  not.  a member 
of  this  visible  society,  the  Church.  Those  who  were  to  be  saved  were 
added  to  the  Church,  and  over  all  its  members  the  fellowship  exer- 
cised definite  and  sometimes  striking  authority. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  among  Anglicans  the  term  Invisible  Church 
seems  quite  meaningless.  They  do  not  see  how  the  New  Testament 
attitude  of  “telling  it”  to  the  Church  could  be  rational  if  the  Church 
were  invisible  and,  equally,  would  they  find  it  difficult  to  “hear”  an 
invisible  Church.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  for 
Anglicans  the  Church  is  the  society  of  people,  primarily  here  on  earth. 
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When  Anglicans  use  the  term  Invisible  Church  they  mean  by  it  that 
larger  part  of  the  visible  Church  which  has  passed  from  this  life  to 
the  life  beyond. 

Anglicans  feel  that  historically  the  doctine  of  the  Invisible  Church 
has  generally  been  the  expression  of  discouragement  and  frustration 
in  efforts  to  reform  the  Church.  With  the  failure  of  such  efforts 
in  regard  to  the  Visible  Church  an  escape  was  developed  by  the 
thought  of  an  Invisible  Church. 

The  Church  is  not  co-terminous  with  the  Elect.  There  may  be 
many  good  people  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church,  as  unques- 
tionably there  are  many  bad  people  who  are  members  of  the  Church. 
In  order  to  avoid  confusion  sometimes  engendered  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  it  might  be  stated  definitely  that  not  all  members  of  the 
Church  are  saved  and,  equally,  that  not  all  non-members  of  the 
Church  are  damned.  These  views  are  to  Anglicans  truisms  and  plati- 
tudes, but  in  view  of  many  discussions  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  state  them 
here  once  again. 

It  is  probably  in  the  historic  view  of  the  development  of  Christianity 
as  a whole  that  Anglican  thought  differs  most  radically  from  that  of 
much  other  post-Reformation  thought.  Anglicans  do  not  believe  that 
Christianity  appeared  once  upon  a time  in  the  world  in  the  person  of 
Christ  and  then  started  in  upon  a long  epoch  of  decline  and  degrada- 
tion until  the  pure  gospel  was  rediscovered  in  certain  places  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  Anglicans  believe  that  the 
original  Christian  tradition  was  expanded  and  enriched  in  every  suc- 
ceeding century  from  the  first.  Of  course,  it  is  recognized  that  corrup- 
tion came  into  the  Church  and  worked  great  harm  in  certain  centuries, 
even  as  it  does  today,  but  Anglicans  feel  that  this  in  no  way  affects  the 
continuity  principle  of  the  historic  Church.  To  use  the  analogy  of  the 
human  body,  there  is  hardly  a single  moment  in  anyone’s  life  when 
there  is  not  some  wearing  away  or  germ  of  disease  at  work.  This 
should  certainly  be  corrected  whenever  possible,  but  the  body  itself 
continues  functioning  while  life  lasts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Anglicans  are  generally  skeptical  as  to  the 
value  of  many  slogans  currently  bandied  about  in  many  religious 
circles.  Such  phrases  as  “Not  a code  but  a life,”  “Not  the  Bible  but 
its  spirit,”  and  many  other  remarks  such  as  these  seem  to  Anglicans  at 
best  mere  half-truths.  In  fact,  it  may  be  generally  asserted  that  Angli- 
cans have  no  very  great  fear  of  Christianity  becoming  too  much  insti- 
tutionalized. We  are  convinced  that  in  most  parts  of  life  progress 
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from  the  barbarian  to  the  civilized  has  been  largely  a creation  of  insti- 
tutionalization and  we  feel  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  denying 
the  same  truth  in  religion. 

Ill 

It  is  in  the  soil  of  this  tradition,  wider  and  longer  than  its  own, 
that  Anglicanism  gets  its  start.  It  is  firmly  convinced  on  the  evidence 
of  history  that  Henry  VIII  did  not  found  the  English  Church.  In 
other  words,  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  today  feel  that  the 
commotions  of  the  sixteenth  century  formed  only  an  episode  in  the 
very  much  longer  history  of  their  Church.  They  feel  that  this  Church 
of  theirs  goes  back  at  least  to  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  year 
597  and  that  there  has  been  no  vital  organizational  break  from  his 
time  to  today.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  they  are  wrong  in  this 
conviction,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  conviction  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Anglicans.  It  is  this  same  truth  which  is  expressed 
throughout  the  Prayer  Book  and  especially  in  the  services  of  Ordina- 
ttion.  Never  does  the  Anglican  Church  think  of  itself  as  a creation 
of  the  Reformation,  but  always  as  a reformed  part  of  the  much  older 
Universal  Church. 

It  is  not  plain  that  Anglicanism  started  out  with  any  clear-cut  blue- 
print of  its  program  of  development,  but  we  do  feel  that  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  historical  circumstances  developed  in  such  a manner 
that  a distinct  identity  was  given  to  the  Anglican  Church  which  sepa- 
rates it  both  from  popular  Protestantism  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  other.  This  is  a fact  difficult  for  the 
American  mind  to  understand,  since  the  position  and  influence  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  West  have  been  almost  entirely 
negligible.  In  the  West,  any  group  not  in  communion  with  Rome 
has  automatically  been  termed  Protestant  and  undoubtedly  in  this 
sense  the  Anglican  Communion  is  definitely  Protestant.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Eastern  section  of  Christendom  a group  would  readily  be 
understood  as  Catholic  which,  while  it  did  not  accept  the  Papacy, 
held  on  firmly  to  the  older  institutional  structure. 

Just  prior  to  the  Reformation  the  Anglican  Church  was  one  of 
the  Western  Churches  which  had  accepted  the  steadily  increasing 
overlordship  of  the  Pope.  It  probably  differed  very  little  from  any  of 
the  other  Western  Churches  which  accepted  this  overlordship.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  rigid  discipline  and  authoritative  doctrinal  definitions  of 
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the  modern  Roman  Church  were  absent  and  that  the  connection  with 
the  Papacy  was  largely  informal,  financial,  and  administrative. 

Under  King  Henry  VIII  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy  in  England 
was  specifically  repudiated  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  defi- 
nitely accepted.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  creeds,  scriptures,  sacraments,  ministry,  and  ceremonial  re- 
mained unchanged.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  a lay  person  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  would  have  felt 
that  little  change  had  occurred  in  his  religion  from  that  which  he 
had  at  the  start  of  that  reign. 

Under  Edward  VI  far-reaching  liturgical  changes  were  carried 
on,  and  after  the  Marian  reaction  were  resumed  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. By  the  authorization  of  the  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  hierarchy  under  Archbishop  Parker  and  the  Articles  of 
Religion,  the  general  Anglican  position  was  established. 

At  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  long  reign  in  1603  the  identity  of  the 
Anglican  Church  as  distinct  from  Protestant  Non-conformists  and 
from  a Roman  Catholic  Church  was  fairly  clearly  recognized.  The 
various  attacks  upon  the  established  Church  under  Charles  I and 
Charles  1 1 testify  to  this  recognition. 

Finally,  the  Restoration  put  its  seal  upon  this  structure  and  cre- 
ated that  Anglican  position  which  has  lasted  substantially  unchanged 
to  the  present  day. 

IV 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  it  is  that  creates  the  essential  unity  of 
action  among  Anglicans.  Undoubtedly,  the  use  of  the  one  Prayer 
Book  by  all  Anglicans  has  helped  largely  to  preserve  and  to  express 
this  unity.  The  fact  that,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  individual  be- 
lief of  the  minister,  the  text  of  the  service  is  the  same  for  all  and  the 
standards  of  discipline  are  common  to  all,  has,  without  doubt,  tended 
to  create  a unity  of  outlook  and  of  action.  Beyond  this,  a minimum 
of  ceremonial  common  to  all  and  necessitated  by  the  very  use  of  the 
Prayer  Book  has  also  aided  in  this  direction. 

A third  distinctive  bond  of  unity  among  Anglicans  has  been  the 
fact  that  while  the  official  teaching  and  standards  of  the  Church  have 
been  unquestionably  on  the  Catholic  side,  the  discipline  which  would 
logically  flow  from  these  standards  has  not,  in  fact,  been  practiced. 

For  instance,  the  Church  clearly  teaches  that  the  priest  has  the 
power  of  absolution  and  the  English  Prayer  Book  has  the  definite 
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form  for  auricular  confession.  Nevertheless,  the  practice  of  confes- 
sion is  by  no  means  universal  among  Anglicans  and  non-users  of  this 
privilege  have  never  been  faulted  by  Anglican  authority.  Equally, 
the  Communion  Service  teaches  explicitly  that  the  Eucharist  is  a 
sacrifice  and  that  it  is  offered  both  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead. 
Equally,  however,  there  are  many  members  of  the  Anglican  Church 
who  do  not  put  this  into  practice.  Even  further,  in  the  matter  of 
ceremony,  so  far  as  rubrical  and  legal  enactments  are  concerned,  the 
rather  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Eucharistic  vestments  is  ordered. 
At  the  same  time  these  commands  were  not  in  force  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  lack  of  logic  would  create  an  intolerable  situation  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  system  on  most  points  is  larger  and 
wider  than  the  corresponding  Protestant  position.  This  enables  Angli- 
cans who  are  attached  to  Protestantism  to  be  content  with  the  actual 
practice  of  large  parts  of  their  Communion,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
allows  Catholic-minded  Anglicans  to  have  the  fuller  practice  of  the 
Catholic  system,  since  they  can  always  appeal  to  the  official  standards 
of  their  Church. 

V 

At  least  three  different  parties  have  emerged  in  the  history  of  Angli- 
canism, and  with  various  changes  these  parties  have  remained  in  in- 
fluence down  to  the  present  day.  The  oldest  is  the  Evangelical  Party, 
which  may  be  dated  from  that  group  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  1549  and  organized 
themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  This  party  continued  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  but  gradually  lost  influence  under  Charles  I and  Charles 
II.  It  was  invigorated  somewhat  by  the  Methodist  Movement  of 
John  Wesley  during  the  eighteenth  century  but  steadily  lost  influence 
in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  coming  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
and  that  of  Biblical  Criticism.  In  America  the  strength  of  this  party 
has  been  principally  in  the  South  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Middle 
West.  Its  seminaries  have  been  those  of  Alexandria  in  Virginia  and 
Bexley  Hall  in  Ohio.  Very  recently,  this  party  has  tended  to  look 
favorably  upon  the  movement  known  as  Neo-Orthodoxy. 

The  High  Church  Party  had  its  origin  among  those  who  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  upheld  the  teaching  and  rubrics  of  the 
Prayer  Book  against  the  growing  Puritanism.  It  increased  in  influ- 
ence under  Charles  I and  Charles  H,  but  steadily  lost  influence  during 
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the  eighteenth  century.  The  Oxford  Movement  of  1833  brought  to 
it  new  life  and  vigor  and  it  has  continued  to  exercise  a dominant 
power  throughout  the  Anglican  Communion,  not  only  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  even  more  largely  in  ceremonial  practice.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  few  churches  anywhere  in  the  Anglican  Communion 
which  have  not  been  in  some  way  affected  by  this  ceremonial  revival. 
The  extreme  wing  of  this  party  is  now  popularly  known  as  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Party  and  has  made  considerable  contribution  to  the  life 
of  its  Church.  Under  its  leadership  the  monastic  life  for  both  men 
and  women  has  been  revived,  with  the  result  that  there  are  numerous 
orders  both  for  men  and  women  in  every  part  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. Here  in  America  at  least  four  of  our  most  distinguished 
Bishops  have  been  monks  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  nuns 
in  the  Anglican  Communion  now  than  there  were  in  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII.  Much  of  the  increase 
of  devotional  life  among  Anglicans  has  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
this  group.  I have  in  mind  such  practices  as  the  weekly  and  in  many 
cases  daily  Eucharist,  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
frequent  holdihg  of  Retreats  and  Quiet  Days,  and  the  better  ob- 
servance of  fast  days.  The  Seminaries  of  this  tendency  have  been 
especially  Nashotah  Seminary  in  Wisconsin  and,  to  a considerable 
extent,  the  General  Seminary  in  New  York. 

The  third  party  has  been  known  as  the  Broad  Church  Party  and 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  largely 
influenced  by  eighteenth-century  Rationalism  but  made  its  greatest 
contribution  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  its  enthusiastic  upholding 
of  the  principles  of  Biblical  Criticism.  So  successful  has  the  party 
been  along  this  line  that  in  many  cases  it  has  ceased  to  function  as 
a separate  group  and  has  been  dissolved  into  the  broader  life  of  the 
Church  as  a whole.  There  has  been  comparatively  little  controversy 
over  questions  of  the  higher  criticism  in  our  American  Church  and 
this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Broad-  Church 
contribution.  The  chief  seminary  of  this  party  has  been  the  School 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

These  parties  seem  often  to  outsiders  to  represent  almost  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  religion,  but  the  Anglican,  rightly  or  wrongly,  docs  not 
feel  that  this  is  the  case.  That  there  are  certain  differences  could  hardly 
be  denied,  but  in  most  cases  these  differences  are  differences  of  empha- 
sis rather  than  of  contradiction.  Practically  all  Anglicans  for  instance 
would  agree  that  the  sacraments  are  definitely  means  of  grace,  through 
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the  reception  of  which  God’s  power  and  help  come  to  the  individual. 
Beyond  this  members  of  different  parties  would  unquestionably  place 
differences  of  emphasis,  but  concerning  the  fact  itself  there  would  be 
little  dispute.  Equally,  among  Anglicans  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  authorized  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  therefore  all  differences 
on  this  important  point  can  be  allotted  to  amicable  disagreement. 

VI 

After  all,  the  chief  points  in  differentiation  of  any  Communion  are 
its  ethos  and  its  organization.  From  this  standpoint,  and  in  view  of 
history,  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Church  may  be  said  to  be  fairly 
close  to  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reforming  Councils  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  today.  This  has  some- 
times been  described  as  a Catholicism  without  the  Papacy,  but  this 
leaves  out  the  friendliness  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  any  proved  re- 
sults of  modern  scholarship.  Some  of  the  firmest  upholders  of  the 
Anglican  position  have  been  recognized  as  most  advanced  scholars, 
both  in  Biblical  and  in  social  matters.  Hence,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  another  word  to  the  above  definition,  if  it  were  used  at  all, 
and  say  that  the  Anglican  position  is  that  of  an  enlightened  Catholi- 
cism without  the  Papacy. 

VII 

So  far  as  social  questions  go,  there  has  been  and  still  is  a sharp 
distinction  between  Anglican  thought  in  England  and  in  America. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  American  Church  has  contributed 
very  little  to  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  problems 
of  modem  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Church  has  mani- 
fested great  interest  and  progress  along  these  lines  and  especially 
under  the  lead  of  Dr.  William  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  numerous  supporters  has  taken  definite  stands  on  many  social 
points.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  to  say  that  traditionally  Anglicanism 
has  tended  to  avoid  coming  out  into  the  open  on  such  problems.  There 
is  a small  group  here  in  America  known  as  the  Church  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  but  its  influence  throughout  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  not,  as  yet,  been  marked. 

VIII 

Our  Church  in  this  country  has  long  been  interested  in  problems 
of  Church  Unity.  As  long  ago  as  1853  a resolution  known  as  the 
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Muhlenburg  Memorial  was  introduced  into  our  General  Convention 
to  feel  out  possibility  of  unity  with  other  Communions.  Nothing 
very  definite  came  of  this  Memorial,  but  in  1886  there  was  issued  in 
Chicago  what  has  come  to  be  known,  because  of  its  later  adoption 
by  Lambeth,  as  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quadrilateral.  This  invited 
discussions  toward  unity  with  any  group  which  would  agree  upon  the 
basis  of  ( I ) the  two  creeds,  ( 2 ) the  Scriptures,  ( 3 ) the  two  Sacra- 
ments, and  (4)  the  historic  Episcopate.  Obviously,  there  were  many 
loopholes  in  such  a proposal,  but  it  was  put  forth  as  at  least  the  hope 
of  the  Anglican  Church  for  possible  discussions.  In  1910  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  created  the  commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  which 
has  done  much  to  keep  interest  in  unity  alive,  among  both  ourselves 
and  others.  In  the  last  few  years  a commission  on  Approaches  to 
Unity  has  been  created  and  has  entered  into  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  So  far,  little  of  concrete  value 
has  appeared  as  the  result  of  these  endeavors,  but  they  do  manifest 
the  desire  for  fellowship  with  all  disciples  of  our  Lord. 

In  all  questions  of  unity  we  feel  that  the  two  foci  of  authority,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  freedom  on  the  other,  must  equally  be  kept  in 
mind.  Practically,  all  religious  enterprises  of  Christendom  may  be 
subsumed  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  poles  of  thought.  In 
the  Bible  and  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  there  is  a genuine  element 
of  historic  and  social  authority.  Equally,  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church  we  find  a strong  emphasis  on  freedom.  Vari- 
ous Communions  have  sacrificed  one  or  the  other  of  these  points  for 
efficiency.  The  Roman  Church  has  exalted  authority  to  the  extreme 
minimizing  of  freedom.  The  unhappy  story  of  the  silencing  of  the 
most  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  scholars  during  the  last  half 
century  is  a sad  testimony  on  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant 
groups  by  their  breach  with  the  historic  and  socially  organized  Chris- 
tianity at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  seem  to  us  to  have  sacrificed 
authority  for  the  exercise  of  freedom.  It  is  the  hope  of  many  Angli- 
cans that  their  Communion  may  be  able  to  justify  the  title  sometimes 
ascribed  to  it  as  the  Bridge  Church.  By  our  historic  continuity  with 
the  Church  of  the  ages,  we  feel  that  we  have  Catholic  authority  to 
give  to  the  Church  of  the  future.  By  our  ingrained  spirit  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  we  feel  very  akin  to  all  devotees  of  freedom. 

In  any  case  our  hope  for  the  Ecumenical  Church  of  the  future  is 
that  to  it  each  present  Communion  shall  make  contribution  from  its 
own  experience  of  God.  We  want  everyone  to  give  but  no  one  to 
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give  up.  This  enlarged  religious  horizon  is  very  difficult  to  make  popu- 
lar among  the  inherited  prejudices  of  centuries.  It  is,  however,  the 
only  basis  upon  which  we  can  visualize  any  unity  which  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  Both  for  ourselves  and  for  others,  we  are 
flatly  against  any  idea  of  the  Church  which  would  cause  any  re- 
ligious experience  to  be  discarded  or  discounted.  We  are  enthusiastic- 
ally in  favor  of  a Church  which  will  comprehend  and  synthesize  all 
experience. 


70.  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CONCEPTION 
OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  FREDERICK  W.  LOETSGHER 

I 

Most  Presbyterians  still  accept  the  general  statements  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  concerning  the  Church  (Ch. 
XXV,  Sections  I and  II) : “The  catholic  or  universal  Church, 
which  is  invisible,  consists  of  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  that  have 
been,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under  Christ  the  head  thereof ; 
and  is  the  spouse,  the  body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 
The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  catholic  or  universal  under  the 
gospel  (not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  before  under  the  law),  consists 
of  all  those  throughout  the  world,  that  profess  the  true  religion,  to- 
gether with  their  children;  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordi- 
nary possibility  of  salvation.” 

When,  therefore,  the  question  is  asked,  in  what  sense  Christ  founded 
the  Church,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  even  before  his 
Incarnation  the  Logos,  both  directly  and  mediately,  in  theophanies 
and  through  men  specially  endowed  and  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  exer- 
cised his  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  functions  in  calling,  instruct- 
ing, and  sanctifying  Israel  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  As  the  Word 
Incarnate,  Christ  became  the  mediator  of  a new,  a more  generous, 
and  a more  comprehensive  covenant  of  grace,  when  he  chose  a group 
of  disciples  to  be  the  spiritual  nucleus  of  a society  which,  though 
continuous  with  the  ancient  congregation  of  the  Lord,  consisted  of 
members  dominated  by  the  sense  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  him  as 
the  divinely  appointed  Messiah  and  to  one  another  as  fellow  believers 
in  him.  By  what  he  said,  by  what  he  did,  and  most  of  all  by  what 
he  was — by  the  totality  of  his  work  and  of  his  personal  influence  dur- 
ing his  earthly  ministry  and  thereafter  through  his  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — Jesus  created  a brotherhood  which,  though  it  was  essentially 
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a spiritual  organism,  was  bound,  in  promoting  its  welfare  and  dis- 
charging its  obligations,  to  try  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a suitable 
organization.  Though  he  gave  no  explicit  directions  about  the  polity 
and  government  of  the  Church,  he  nevertheless  determined  some  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  its  corporate  life : he*  appointed  an  official 
ministry  and  instituted  two  sacraments. 

II 

Presbyterians  believe  that  the  essential  elements  of  their  ecclesiastical 
organization  are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  A distinction  is  made 
between  the  extraordinary  or  temporary  officers  of  the  primitive 
Church — such  as  Apostles,  Evangelists,  Prophets — and  the  “ordinary 
and  perpetual  officers”:  the  “Bishops  or  Pastors;  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  usually  styled  Ruling  Elders ; and  Deacons.”  It  is  main- 
tained that  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  for  a considerable  period  there- 
after, the  terms  “bishop”  and  “elder”  were  used  interchangeably  as 
designations  of  different  ministerial  functions  rather  than  as  names  of 
distinct  officers.  And  stress  is  still  laid  on  the  parity  of  the  ministry, 
the  conviction  being  that  there  is  only  one  clerical  “order.”  As  in 
other  communions,  new  forms  of  organization  have  been  created  to 
meet  changing  conditions  and  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  claimed  that  there  is  any  New  Testament  prototype 
for  these  developments,  but  only  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  polity:  it  is  “expedient,  and  agreeable 
to  Scripture  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  the 
Church  be  governed  by  congregational,  presbyterial,  and  synodical 
assemblies.” 

III 

The  Church  is  a fellowship  of  “saints”  in  the  New  Testament  sense 
of  the  term, — those  whom  God  calls  out  of  the  world  and  Christ  re- 
deems and  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies,  that  they  may  become  progress- 
ively holy  as  partakers  of  salvation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
Church  Invisible,  as  has  been  stated,  consists  of  all  the  elect,  the  re- 
deemed of  all  ages  and  all  lands;  and  the  Church  Visible,  of  all  who 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children.  Thus  “the 
Church”  represents  a much  greater  multitude  than  the  group  with 
which  a particular  congregation  may  be  “in  communion”  in  the 
common  use  of  this  phrase. 

Children  of  believing  parents,  that  is  parents  who  have  made  a 
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credible  profession  of  their  faith,  are  by  right  of  birth  members  of  the 
Church  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  receive  baptism  as  the  sign  and  seal 
of  their  covenant  privileges.  Persons  who  have  attained  years  of 
discretion  are  admitted  to  church  membership  by  the  session  on  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  and  by  baptism  if  this  sacrament  was  not 
administered  in  infancy.  Members  are  also  received  by  the  session  by 
letters  of  recommendation  from  other  Churches.  The  session  also  has 
the  power  to  exclude  unworthy  members,  but  only  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  discipline. 

IV 

Christ  is  and  ever  will  be  the  one  and  only  Head  and  Lord  of  the 
Church.  The  relation  between  him  and  the  Church  is  of  so  vital 
and  indeed  so  unique  a character  that  without  him  the  Church  could 
never  have  come  into  being  or  have  continued  to  exist.  The  Church 
is  his  body,  drawing  its  very  life  from  him  and  in  turn  serving  him  as 
the  members  of  the  body  serve  the  governing  head.  By  his  efficacious 
grace  he  quickens  with  spiritual  life  men  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
and  by  his  Word  and  sacraments  he  nourishes  and  enriches  this  new^ 
creation  and  transforms  it  into  his  own  likeness. 

In  one  sense  of  the  term,  therefore,  the  Church  cannot  be  the  “con- 
tinuation of  the  Incarnation,”  for  though  the  Church  may  fittingly 
be  personified — as  in  the  metaphor  of  “the  spouse  of  Christ” — she 
is  not  a person  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  a person  who  is  the  pri- 
mary because  the  divine  Author  and  Giver  of  life.  The  vague  expres- 
sion is  not  much  used  in  Presbyterian  circles,  and  at  most  it  is  accepted 
only  as  a figurative  statement  that  the  Church  seeks  to  make  known 
by  word  and  deed  the  redemptive  significance  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  Church  is  a “voluntary  society”  in  the  sense  that  Christians 
freely  choose  to  profess  their  faith  in  Christ.  They  “voluntarily” 
associate  together  for  “divine  worship  and  godly  living.”  But  in  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  the  really  significant  fact  is  that  faith  itself  is  a gift 
of  God,  and  that'  only  when  sinners  are  made  willing — by  the  recreat- 
ing of  divine  grace — to  accept  the  offer  of  salvation  made  in  the 
gospel  do  they  become  members  of  the  redeemed  society,  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful. 

The  Church  is  a “fellowship  ruled  by  the  Spirit,”  for  only  when 
Christ  is  present  by  his  Spirit  does  the  Church  have  the  power  to 
bring  forth  the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit,”  the  manifold  graces  of  the  re- 
newed life.  Again  the  Calvinist  would  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
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divine  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  our  communion  with  him  rather  than 
on  the  sinner’s  endeavor  to  “live  in  the  spirit  or  by  the  example  of 
Christ.” 


V 

The  Presbyterian,  like  other  evangelical  Churches,  regards  the  gos- 
pel, the  good  news  of  salvation  through  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  very  es- 
sence of  its  “message.”  Among  the  many  scriptural  passages  that 
are  sometimes  cited  as  summary  statements  of  the  central  truths  to  be 
emphasized,  that  in  II  Corinthians  5:19  is  deemed  specially  service- 
able: “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses.  . . .”  The  doctrines  of  God, 
man,  and  the  God-man  are  bound  to  have  a basal  and  cardinal  sig- 
nificance. But  the  ethical  implications  of  these  teachings,  both  for 
the  individual  Christian  and  for  the  Church,  are  likewise  “essential.” 
The  new  life  of  the  believer  must  be  continually  adjusted  to  the  divine 
will  as  revealed  in  the  law  and  the  gospel,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations and  realize  its  highest  possibilities  in  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  loving  service  of  men.  As  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Standards  puts 
the  matter:  “truth  is  in  order  to  goodness;  and  the  great  touchstone 
of  truth,  its  tendency  to  promote  holiness ; according  to  our  Saviour’s 
rule,  ‘by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them’  ” (F.G.,  I,  iv) . 

The  mission  of  the  Church  is  that  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  all 
the  world  with  a view  to  making  disciples  of  all  the  nations  and  teach- 
ing them  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  preaching 
“Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified”  must  be  conceived  in  the  compre- 
hensive fashion  exemplified  by  Paul  himself  in  the  context  in  which 
this  phrase  occurs  and  in  his  letters  as  a whole.  The  work  of  the 
Church  will  thus  include  evangelism,  home  and  foreign  missions, 
Christian  education,  the  training  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
ministry,  care  for  needy  members,  and,  in  general,  the  promotion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness  in  the  local  community  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  mission  is  accomplished,  in  reliance  upon 
the  promises  of  God,  through  the  proper  use  of  the  means  of  grace — 
the  Word,  the  sacraments,  private  prayer  and  public  worship — and 
by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  imposed  by  the  divine  Task- 
giver. 

VI 

The  world  as  God’s  creation  and  as  a realm  of  his  providential  ac- 
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tivity  is  filled  with  tokens  of  his  benevolence  to  all  who  can  discern 
and  rightly  employ  the  gifts  of  his  common  grace.  But  the  world  as 
the  dominion  of  fallen  and  depraved  mankind  is  involved  in  enmity 
and  rebellion  against  God.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  Church 
must  perpetually  war  against  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  and  never 
become  ensnared  by  its  pleasures,  corrupted  by  its  riches,  or  led  astray 
by  its  false  standards.  While  the  Presbyterian  Church  “has  no  elabo- 
rate schedule  of  worldly  actions  which  are  to  be  avoided,”  its  General 
Assembly  does  from  time  to  time  warn  against  specific  current  dangers. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church,  besides  keeping  herself  unspotted 
from  the  world  and  waging  war  against  every  form  of  evil,  must  make 
known  the  truth  of  God,  in  judgment  and  mercy,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  “In  the  Gospel  God  declares  His  love  for  the  world  and 
His  desire  that  all  men  should  be  saved  . . . ; promises  eternal  life  to 
all  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Christ ; invites  and  commands  all 
to  embrace  the  offered  mercy;  and  by  His  Spirit  accompanying  the 
Word  pleads  with  men  to  accept  His  gracious  invitation”  (Gonf. 
XXXV). 

The  Church  honors  the  state  as  a divinely  appointed  social  institute 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  securing  and  maintaining  the  public 
peace  and  order.  The  civil  magistrate  may  lawfully  use  the  sword 
“for  the  defense  and  encouragement  of  them  that  are  good  and  for 
the  punishment  of  evil  doers.”  Christians  may  lawfully  “wage  war 
upon  just  and  necessary  occasions.”  But  Church  and  state  should 
be  kept  separate.  Civil  magistrates  “may  not  assume  to  themselves 
the  administration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments ; or  the  power  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  or,  in  the  least,  interfere  in  matters 
of  faith.”  Christians  should  pray  for  their  magistrates,  obey  their 
lawful  commands,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  promote  the 
public  welfare.  The  Church  as  such  should  not  try  to  control  the 
state,  but  as  the  divinely  appointed  witness  to  the  truth  of  God’s  Word 
it  should  apply  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  civic  and  political  as 
well  as  to  all  the  other  duties  of  its  members.  Church  and  state  are 
both  subject  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  and  when  a Christian  is  con- 
vinced that  the  state  is  hostile  to  his  freedom  in  Christ,  he  is  bound 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 

The  Ghurch  is  both  the  organ  and  the  object  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  considered  not  as  his  eternal  power  but  as  his  gracious  reign 
in  human  life.  The  Church  at  any  given  time  is  his  Kingdom  in  so 
far  as  its  members  acknowledge  the  Lordship  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
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in  turn  the  reign  of  God  in  his  ever-expanding  Kingdom  aims  at  the 
accomplishment  of  the  number  of  his  elect,  who  will  constitute  the 
Church  Triumphant  and  as  such  be  partakers  of  the  Kingdom  of 
glory.  Doubtless,  to  most  readers  of  the  New  Testament  the  term 
“Kingdom”  is  more  suggestive  of  the  social  values  of  the  gospel  than 
is  the  term  “Church,”  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  duties  of  the  Church 
are  precisely  those  that  must  be  performed  if  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
to  be  in  any  true  sense  a reality  in  this  present  age  and  not  a mere 
hope  for  the  eternal  future. 

VII 

The  Presbyterian  Church  considers  that  it  maintains  “the  con- 
tinuity of  the  true  Church  of  Christ”  by  preaching  the  gospel  in  its 
purity  and  fulness,  by  administering  the  sacraments  according  to  his 
direction,  by  maintaining  a properly  qualified  ministry  to  lead  in  the 
witness,  worship,  and  work  of  the  Church,  by  promoting  Christian 
fellowship  among  its  members  and  with  other  Churches,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, by  striving  faithfully  to  realize,  within  the  measure  of  its  oppor- 
tunities and  its  enduement  for  service,  the  divine  purpose  of  making 
the  “kingdom  of  the  world”  become  “the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  his  Christ.”  Presbyterians  do  not  use  the  term  “apostolic  succes- 
sion” and  do  not  accept  the  theory  commonly  associated  with  it;  but 
they  believe  that  they  share  with  other  Christian  bodies  a great  spiri- 
tual and  ecclesiastical  heritage  descending  from  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles. They  hold  that  their  ministry  is  in  the  truly  evangelical  succession 
because  it  is  duly  qualified  and  set  apart  to  the  sacred  office  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  according  to  what  they  consider 
the  Apostolic  practice.  The  ordination  authenticates  the  minister  to 
the  people,  not  because  it  ipso  facto  imparts  a special  grace  to  him, 
but  because  it  publicly  attests  the  judgment  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thorities that  he  is  worthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  him. 

VIII 

Among  the  more  significant  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
thought  and  life  of  most  of  our  Presbyterian  Churches  during  the  last 
one  hundred  years  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  growth  of  an  ecu- 
menical spirit.  There  is  manifestly  an  increased  desire  for  closer 
fellowship  with  other  Churches,  for  organic  union  with  kindred 
groups,  for  more  effective  co-operation  in  domestic  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  for  the  development  of  interdenominational  activities  to 
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meet  the  special  needs  of  metropolitan  centers  and  rural  areas.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  a member  of 
the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  Throughout  the  World  Hold- 
ing the  Presbyterian  System,  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  and  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  As 
already  indicated,  there  has  been  a considerable  expansion  of  eccles- 
iastical organization  on  account  of  the  enlarged  membership  and  the 
geographical  extension  of  the  Church, — a change  that  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a rather  questionable  concentration  of  official  power, 
especially  in  the  Boards  and  the  higher  judicatories.  The  ruling  elder, 
less  conversant  than  he  used  to  be  with  the  doctrine  and  polity  of 
his  Church,  has  lost  official  prestige  and  become  too  often  quite  unable 
or  unwilling  to  make  his  proper  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
republican  form  of  church  government.  In  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral tendency  in  our  American  life  there  has  been  an  increased  ac- 
tivity of  women  in  nearly  every  kind  of  church  work ; in  recent  years 
they  have  become  eligible  for  membership  in  our  Boards  and  in  the 
session. 

In  many  quarters  there  is  a keener  interest  in  liturgical  matters, 
the  desire  being  to  secure  greater  dignity,  variety,  beauty  and  spiritual 
effectiveness  in  public  worship.  The  Presbyterian,  like  other  Churches, 
has  become  more  conscious  of  the  social  implications  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  necessity  of  giving  them  a more  adequate  presentation  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  theological  seminary,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
Bible  school.  Christian  instruction  in  the  home  has  suffered  a rather 
general  decline,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  what  is  being  offered  as  a 
panacea  for  this  and  our  other  ecclesiastical  ills  under  the  pathetically 
vague  term  of  “religious  education”  is  neither  pedagogically  nor  spir- 
itually as  helpful  as  it  ought  to  be.  Like  other  Churches,  the  Pres- 
byterian has  felt  the  blight  of  modernism  and  is  suffering  from  a 
resulting  intellectual  confusion  and  uncertainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  few  but  important  changes  in  the  standards  have  commended 
themselves  to  the  great  majority  of  Presbyterians  as  evidences  of  prog- 
ress toward  a better-balanced,  because  a more  truly  evangelical,  the- 
ology. This  is  especially  true  of  the  heightened  emphasis  on  the  love 
of  God  and  the  missionary  obligations  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  the 
widespread  and  sustained  interest  in  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  Church  is  itself  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  our 
denominational  thinking  in  recent  decades. 
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IX 

The  Presbyterian  Churches,  because  of  their  medial  position  be- 
tween Protestants  on  the  right  and  the  left  extremes,  have  no  contri- 
butions to  make  to  the  Church  Universal  that  may  not  be  largely 
matched  by  those  of  other  groups.  But  they  feel  that  what  merit 
their  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ  may  have  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  their  loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  evangelical  doctrine;  their 
representative  form  of  government,  combining  corporate  authority 
with  individual  freedom ; the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  their  public 
worship ; their  insistence  on  thorough  training  for  their  ministers,  their 
promotion  of  education  in  general,  and  their  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  the  intellect  in  the  defense  and  propagation  of  the  faith;  their 
evangelistic  and  more  especially  their  missionary  work;  and  their 
advocacy  of  a disciplined  ethical  earnestness. 

Among  the  parts  of  our  total  Christian  heritage  that  Presbyterians 
may  well  appropriate  more  thoroughly  is  the  mystical  element  in 
Christianity  that  would  serve  to  balance  the  traditional  and  some- 
times one-sided  emphasis  on  the  rational  and  moral  factors.  Many 
Presbyterians  feel  that  their  polity,  in  spite  of  its  many  excellencies, 
must  more  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  of  settling  and  transfer- 
ring pastors.  Outstanding  among  the  desiderata  is  a more  thorough 
grounding  of  our  children  and  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  the  principles  of  our  faith  and  polity.  And  in  the  fundamental 
matter  of  the  Church’s  witness  there  is  need  of  the  revival  of  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  sin  and  its  baleful  consequences,  and 
of  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  as  the  prime  requisite  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  individual  and  the  reconstruction  of  society. 


II.  THE  METHODIST  CONCEPTION  OF 
THE  CHURCH 

By  HARRIS  FRANKLIN  RALL 


This  paper  seeks  to  state  the  conception  of  the  Church  which 
obtains  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  America.  That  position 
cannot  be  defined  authoritatively  but  only  interpretatively,  for 
what  is  most  significant  in  Methodism  does  not  appear  in  official 
formulations  of  doctrine  or  statements  as  to  its  church  polity.  It  is 
characteristic  that  the  primary  authority  in  the  Church,  the  book  of 
The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church,  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  matters  of  organization  and  administration.  It  does 
devote  not  a little  space  to  authorized  ritual  and  suggested  forms  of 
worship,  and  it  includes  the  church’s  Articles  of  Religion.  But  the 
last  named  have  much  the  same  place  as  do  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
in  the  Anglican  Church;  they  are  theological  formulations  deriving 
from  an  earlier  situation,  but  they  do  not  bring  out  the  distinctive 
ethos  of  the  Methodist  faith  and  message.  The  actual  thought  of  the 
church,  as  here  interpreted,  may  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  its 
pulpits,  in  its  numerous  and  widely  circulated  periodicals,  in  the  vol- 
umes published  by  its  leaders  in  church  life  and  theological  instruction, 
in  the  curricula  and  instruction  of  its  schools  of  theology,  and  in  the 
courses  of  study  prepared  by  its  Commission  on  Ministerial  Training 
for  extra-mural  students. 

I 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  any  communion  can  be  rightly 
understood  only  against  the  background  of  the  total  conception  of 
the  Christian  religion.  That  is  particularly  true  of  Methodism.  And 
its  concept  of  Christianity  is  most  easily  made  clear  by  a study  of  its 
beginnings.  Methodism  did  not  begin  as  a Church  but  as  a movement 
within  the  Anglican  Church,  first  in  the  person  of  its  founder,  then 
in  the  form  of  societies  which  were  within  the  Anglican  Church 
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though  never  really  a part  of  it.  It  was  not  concerned  with  reforma- 
tion of  doctrine,  nor  with  any  theory  of  the  Church  or  form  of  Church 
polity.  There  was  a strong  ethical  emphasis,  but  its  primary  interest 
was  not  a reform  of  morals.  Wesley’s  concern,  like  that  of  Paul  and 
Luther,  the  two  men  who  most  influenced  him,  was  first  of  all  with 
the  personal  search  for  salvation.  He  found  this  where  they  did,  in 
the  God  of  forgiving  mercy  who  had  come  to  men  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  parallel  with  Paul  and  primitive  Christianity  went  beyond  this, 
and  Wesley  himself  realized  this  clearly. 

The  gospel  which  he  had  rediscovered  for  himself,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  destitution  of  England,  alike  moved  him  to  begin  his 
life  vocation  of  missioner,  or  evangelist.  For  him,  as  for  Paul,  this  was 
a call  from  God  to  be  placed  above  any  conflicting  allegiance.  So, 
though  he  insisted  that  he  was  a good  and  loyal  Anglican,  he  dis- 
obeyed the  bishop,  contravened  the  rule  of  the  Church,  and  went 
about  preaching,  untroubled  by  diocesan  lines  or  episcopal  control, 
just  as  Paul  was  unmoved  by  Jewish  opposition  or  the  attitude  of 
the  pillar  apostles  at  Jerusalem. 

The  other  steps  came  in  order,  each  following  for  him  of  necessity 
from  his  conviction  as  to  the  call  to  evangelize  and  the  requirements 
of  the  care  for  those  who  were  won  for  Christ.  He  gathered  his  fol- 
lowers into  societies,  which  in  nearly  everything  but  name  were  like 
Paul’s  churches.  Seeing  the  urgent  need  of  religious  fellowship  and 
pastoral  care,  he  arranged  for  “classes”  and  leaders.  Of  necessity, 
these  leaders  were  laymen  and  it  was  but  a step  beyond  that  to  appoint 
lay  preachers.  In  his  own  work  of  preaching  and  supervision,  Wesley 
became  a traveller  like  Paul,  probably,  within  England  at  least,  the 
most  travelled  man  of  his  generation.  His  preachers,  too,  were  trav- 
ellers, staying  but  a few  months,  or  a year  at  most,  in  any  one  place ; 
they  were  itinerant  preachers  rather  than  settled  pastors  of  a congrega- 
tion. And,  quite  naturally,  the  practice  arose  of  calling  these  preach- 
ers together  in  an  annual  conference.  So  Methodism  developed,  with 
no  essential  changes  except  those  which  came  because  the  itinerant 
preachers  became  settled  pastors. 

This  was  one  side  of  Wesley  and  of  his  movement.  But  there  was 
another,  likewise  significant  for  him  and  for  Methodist  thought  and 
polity.  Wesley  was  an  Anglican  clergyman.  The  doctrine,  the  polity, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Church  were  alike  held  by  him  in  high  esteem. 
He  called  it  “the  best  constituted  national  church  in  the  world.” 
He  insisted  that  the  meetings  of  his  societies  should  be  held  at  other 
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hours  than  those  of  the  Church  and  that  his  followers  should  com- 
mune at  Anglican  altars,  or  elsewhere  if  they  had  other  church  affilia- 
tions. It  was  obvious,  however,  that  Wesley’s  societies  formed  a 
Church  in  effect.  Wesley’s  position  was  contradictory  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  own  utterances  were  sometimes  in  conflict.  As  early 
as  1745,  he  describes  “the  plain  origin  of  Church  government”  in 
the  primitive  Church  in  such  fashion  as  to  indicate  the  parallel  of  the 
Methodist  movement,  the  implication  being  that  the  Methodist  so- 
cieties formed  a legitimate  Church  with  himself  as  bishop  and  his 
preachers  as  presbyters.  His  position  from  this  time  on  is  essentially 
that  of  a broad  churchman,  believing  in  the  episcopal  form  of  church 
government  as  “scriptural  and  apostolical,”  but  not  as  legally  pre- 
scribed and  binding.  To  speak  of  the  “separation”  of  his  societies  from 
the  Anglican  Church,  however,  is  misleading.  Wesley  wanted  to 
remain  in  the  Church  and  did,  but  the  societies  themselves  were  never 
a part  of  the  Church,  nor  their  members  as  a whole  within  that 
Church.  Nevertheless,  the  Anglican  Church  and  its  traditions  had  a 
very  definite  influence  upon  the  Methodist  movement  and  have  had 
down  to  this  day. 

It  is  against  this  double  background  that  the  Methodist  position 
is  to  be  understood.  Outwardly,  its  polity  relates  it  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  has  bishops,  shorn  somewhat  of  power  in  these  latter 
days  and  yet  having  definitely  more  authority  than  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  It  ordains  men  as  deacons  and  elders,  or  pres- 
byters, consecrating  (not  ordaining)  its  bishops.  Its  ritual  derived 
from  the  Anglican  Church.  The  new  united  Methodist  Church  in  this 
country  still  has,  substantially  unchanged,  the  Articles  of  Religion, 
reduced  from  thirty-nine  to  twenty-five,  which  the  Anglican  Wesley 
sent  to  the  newly  formed  Church  in  America.  Methodist  theological 
thought,  on  the  whole,  has  moved  in  the  line  of  the  great  tradition  of 
the  Church.  To  this  side  it  owes  its  ecumenical  outlook.  It  has  never 
been  a “dissenting”  or  separatist  group.  It  has  never  thought  of 
itself  as  the  one  true  Church;  it  has  conceived  itself  as  a part  of  the 
one  holy  catholic  Church.  Wesley  was,  indeed,  more  catholic  than 
some  who  call  themselves  Catholics  in  this  day,  for,  though  himself 
a Protestant  and  strongly  evangelical  in  his  viewpoint,  he  yet  had 
place  for  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  side  as  he  did  for  dissenting 
bodies  on  the  other. 

However,  the  decisive  element  with  Wesley  and  in  the  Methodist 
movement  came  from  the  evangelical  side.  That  appears  in  its  doc- 
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trine.  The  insistent  Methodist  emphasis  has  been  on  Christianity  as 
a gospel  and  a way  of  life.  Wesley’s  great  concern  was  with  the 
preaching  of  that  gospel  and  the  promotion  of  that  life.  Nominally 
he  held  to  the  Anglican  church  order,  but  in  the  end  it  was  the  prag- 
matic test  that  decided  for  him  and  for  Methodism.  He  did  change 
from  high  churchman  to  broad  churchman.  He  concluded  that  there 
were  but  two  orders  and  finally  agreed  as  a presbyter  to  ordain  others. 
So  he  set  Dr.  Coke  aside  as  a presbyter  with  the  office  of  bishop.  The 
term  he  used  was  superintendent,  though  in  his  private  shorthand 
diary  the  term  is  “bishop.”  But  all  this  was  secondary.  The  essential 
matter  was  a form  of  organization  and  administration  which  would 
serve  vital  religious  ends.  That  is  the  position  of  Methodism  today. 
It  has  its  bishops  but  denies  that  they  are  a third  order.  It  denies  that 
any  particular  church  order  is  authoritative.  It  has  a very  closely 
knit  organization  and  it  gives  its  leaders  large  powers,  but  it  does  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency. 

This  emphasis  on  Christianity  as  gospel  and  way  of  life  helps  to 
explain  the  position  of  Methodism  in  matters  of  doctrine,  with  its 
combination  of  liberalism  in  principle  and  conservatism  in  conclusion. 
Heresy  trials  have  been  almost  wholly  lacking.  Its  theology  has  been 
in  the  main  that  of  the  evangelical  groups,  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
position  of  the  ancient  creeds.  Yet  it  has  been  receptive  to  new  ideas, 
and  the  nineteenth  century  development  in  natural  science  and  his- 
'torical  criticism  caused  relatively  little  disturbance.  Doctrinal  formu- 
lation, like  church  order,  has  been  distinctly  secondary,  as  was  the  case 
with  Wesley. 

Christianity  for  it  is  first  of  all  a message,  God’s  word  of  salvation 
for  men  in  Christ.  This  salvation  means  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner 
by  grace  as  he  repents  and  believes.  But  it  means  also  a new  kind  of 
life.  Here  Wesley’s  emphasis  on  the  ethical  came  in,  taking  at  times 
with  some  of  his  followers  a form  of  perfectionism  which  has  evoked 
sharp  criticism.  In  principle  it  was  what  Paul  had  insisted  upon: 
forgiveness  meant  not  simply  pardon,  but  “the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  God  demands  a new  life,  and  he  gives  what  he 
demands.  With  Wesley  that  took  the  form  of  an  emphasis  on  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification,  which  he  felt  the  Reformers  had  neglected. 
Grace  meant  for  him,  as  for  Paul,  not  only  forgiveness  but  transform- 
ing power.  He  emphasized  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  but  the  test  of 
the  Spirit’s  presence  for  him  was  the  fact  of  love  (as  in  I Cor.  13), 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  involved  the  constant  demand  that  those 
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who  lived  by  the  Spirit  should  also  walk  by  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5 :25). 

Wesley’s  conception  of  the  Church  becomes  clearer  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  these  ideas.  As  became  an  Anglican,  he  appreci- 
ated the  historical  institution,  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  with 
its  clergy  and  its  sacraments ; nor  was  there  lacking  the  thought  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  of  which  Charles  Wesley  sang:  “One  family 
we  dwell  in  him,  one  Church  above,  beneath.”  But  there  was  a re- 
newal of  the  idea  of  the  Church  which  he  felt  obtained  in  the  first 
days : a Church  set  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  a Church  of  militant  evan- 
gelism which  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  masses  as  was  the  Angli- 
canism of  his  day,  a Church  for  which  “the  communion  of  the  saints” 
meant  not  merely  the  historical  and  mystical  and  transcendent,  but 
something  vital  and  human,  a fellowship  in  which  people  knew  each 
other  and  helped  each  other  in  matters  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

II 

The  Methodist  conception  of  the  Church  may  now  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. This  statement  follows  in  the  main  the  order  of  topics  sug- 
gested by  the  American  Theological  Committee,  the  purpose  being 
to  bring  out  the  distinctive  position  of  each  communion  and  to  make 
comparison  more  easy. 

1.  For  Methodism  Christ  is  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  a very 
real  and  vital  sense.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  planned  an  institu- 
tion and  established  it  with  prescribed  clerical  orders,  ecclesiastical 
organization,  forms  of  sacrament  and  worship,  with  delegated  au- 
thority in  regard  to  teaching,  rule,  and  control  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion. He  founded  the  Church  by  creating  the  Christian  fellowship, 
and  he  did  this  by  his  word  and  life,  by  his  death  and  resurrection, 
by  the  faith  which  he  gave  to  his  disciples  and  the  new  life  into  which 
he  led  them.  And  this  fellowship  of  faith  and  hope,  of  love  and  serv- 
ice, represented  his  clear  purpose  as  well  as  his  historical  influence. 

2.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ  or,  perhaps  bet- 
ter stated,  the  significance  of  Christ  for  the  Church,  Methodism  is 
inclusive  in  its  thought,  but  with  the  emphasis  on  the  ethical-spiritual 
rather  than  the  mystical-metaphysical.  The  Church  is  a continuing 
incarnation  in  so  far  forth  as  it  realizes  and  expresses  the  Spirit  that 
was  in  Christ.  Christ  lives  and  works  visibly  on  earth  in  the  body  of 
his  followers.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  Church  is  no  mere 
voluntary  organization,  humanly  instituted.  Voluntary  it  is,  as  all 
human  action  should  be  in  its  response  to  God.  But  it  is  here  by  the 
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gracious  will  of  God ; he  is  its  creator  and  all  its  life  is  from  him. 

3.  We  do  not  look  upon  the  New  Testament  as  legally  prescriptive 
in  matters  of  Church  organization.  We  believe  that  we  represent 
and  continue  the  New  Testament  Church  in  its  essential  features  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  worship,  the  ministry,  and  the  practice  of 
Christian  fellowship.  In  the  organization  of  the  Church  and  the 
prosecution  of  its  work  we  are  guided  by  practical  considerations, 
viewing  the  organization  functionally  and  the  particular  type  as  be- 
longing to  the  bene  esse  rather  than  the  esse  of  the  Church.  In  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  we  look  to  the  faith  which  animated  the  early  Church 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  it  preached  as  brought  to  us  by  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  consider  the  New  Testament  as  a theo- 
logical textbook  or  a collection  of  revealed  doctrines. 

4.  The  Church  as  a fellowship  here  on  earth  has  a divine  and  a 
human  aspect.  In  its  creative  source  and  continuing  life,  the  fellow- 
ship is  of  God,  created  and  constituted  through  its  sharing  in  the 
divinely  given  life;  it  is  a communion  (koinonia)  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  the  divine  fellowship  is  humanly  administered  and  calls  for  ex- 
pression in  human  attitudes  and  action.  Upon  this  life  of  active  fel- 
lowship Methodism  has  laid  great  stress.  Hence  with  the  Word,  the 
worship,  and  sacraments  as  forms  of  fellowship,  there  have  been  the 
informal  group  meetings  for  free  prayer,  personal  witnessing,  and 
conference  about  the  religious  life.  It  has  included  also  the  concern 
for  material  and  other  needs. 

Methodism  does  not  think  of  the  Church  as  a fellowship  of  the 
saintly,  that  is  of  those  who  have  attained  a certain  spiritual-ethical 
standard  (the  “converted”  or  “sanctified”).  But  if  “saints”  be  used 
in  the  New  Testament  sense  as  those  who  are  devoted,  or  belong,  to 
Christ  as  Lord,  then  it  views  the  Church  as  a communion  of  the  saints. 
“All  persons  seeking  to  be  saved  from  their  sins  and  desiring  to  lead 
the  Christian  life  are  eligible  for  membership”  {Discipline,  art.  131). 
We  receive  as  members  those  who  come  from  other  evangelical 
Churches.  We  consider  the  saints  in  heaven  and  the  people  of  the 
old  covenant  as  part  of  the  one  Church  of  the  living  God,  as  well 
as  all  those  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  seek  to  do  his  will. 

Methodism,  though  often  too  much  preoccupied  with  its  own  af- 
fairs, has  been  marked  by  a fraternal  attitude  towards  other  Churches, 
by  catholicity  of  spirit,  holding  itself  to  be  a part  of  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ.  John  Wesley’s  words,  used  as  a preface  to  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
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Churches,  represent  the  present-day  attitude  of  Methodism:  “I  desire 
to  have  a league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  every  soldier  of  Christ. 
We  have  not  only  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  but  are  direcdy 
engaged  in  one  warfare.”  “Ought  not  those  who  are  united  to  one 
common  head,  and  employed  by  Him  in  one  common  work,  to  be 
united  to  each  other?”  Methodism  has  been  more  concerned  in 
the  past  with  Christian  unity  than  with  church  union.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  increasingly  interested  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Its  important  steps  in  relation  to  Methodist  union  have  been  thought 
of  not  as  a surrogate  for  the  larger  matter  but  rather  as  preparation. 

5.  Message  and  mission  are  hardly  to  be  separated  in  the  vocation 
of  the  Church.  Formally,  in  agreement  with  Reformation  teaching 
and  in  words  taken  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  we  say  that  “the 
visible  Church  is  a congregation  of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered.”  The 
first  task  of  the  Church  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  the  second  to  associate 
men  together  in  the  fellowship  of  faith  and  worship,  in  mutual  help, 
and  in  common  service.  The  message  of  the  gospel  means  these  three 
things  particularly:  God’s  forgiving  mercy  in  Christ  intended  for 
all  men,  to  be  carried  by  the  Church  to  all  in  evangelization  here 
and  in  missions  abroad ; God’s  grace  through  his  Spirit  as  a power  to 
redeem  men  from  sin,  to  transform  men  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
to  enable  men  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  carry  out  his  work ; a sum- 
mons to  men  to  live  after  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  see  what  his  will 
means,  and  to  do  his  will  in  all  the  walks  and  relations  of  life,  social 
as  well  as  individual.  The  stress  upon  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  all 
life  and  on  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel  in  all  life  (the  grace 
of  God  in  us  as  well  as  for  us)  is  a special  mark  of  Methodist  preach- 
ing. “The  gospel  of  Christ,”  in  Wesley’s  words,  “knows  no  religion 
but  social,  no  holiness  but  social  holiness.” 

6.  The  world  apart  from  God  is  hopeless,  helpless,  and  in  the  power 
of  evil.  But  the  world  is  not  without  the  presence  and  working  of 
God.  Methodism  no  more  believes  in  total  social  depravity  than 
in  total  individual  depravity.  The  Church  is  in  the  world  but  not 
(in  God’s  purpose)  of  the  world.  Yet  the  historical  Church  has  in 
it  the  limitations  and  evils  which  belong  to  the  human  and  finite. 
The  Church  is  called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  world,  with  its  judg- 
ment and  its  mercy,  to  live  the  life  of  God  within  the  world  as  a fel- 
lowship in  Christ,  to  serve  the  world,  but  not  to  flee  from  the  world. 
The  state,  like  the  home  and  the  world  of  industry,  has  its  place  in 
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the  will  of  God  and  should  serve  God  in  serving  man.  The  Christian 
should  serve  his  nation  in  all  ways  compatible  with  the  Christian  faith 
and  way  of  life.  But  nation  and  state  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the 
relative,  and  absolutely  loyalty  belongs  only  to  God;  and  the  God 
whom  we  obey  is  the  God  of  all  nations  and  peoples.  The  Church 
is  to  proclaim  God’s  will  to  state  and  industry  and  to  point  out  what 
contravenes  that  will.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  rule  of  God  upon 
earth  and  the  consummation  of  that  rule  in  the  eternal  realm.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  more  inclusive  concept.  The  Church  is  to 
be  a realization  of  God’s  rule  within  the  Christian  fellowship  and 
an  instrument  for  the  extension  of  God’s  rule  upon  earth. 

7.  By  definition,  the  Methodist  Church,  with  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  puts  first  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  It  has  also  held,  with 
Wesley,  that  its  ministers  were  ordained  in  a true  historical  succession. 
But  in  its  conception  of  its  oneness  with  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  it 
lays  its  emphasis  on  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the  living  ex- 
perience of  the  presence  and  saving  power  of  God  through  his  Spirit, 
loyalty  in  life  and  service  to  the  way  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of 
true  Christian  fellowship.  Its  stress  has  thus  been  upon  the  organic 
and  vital  rather  than  the  institutional  and  legal. 

8.  Emphasizing  the  functional  conception  of  the  Church  and  its 
organization,  Methodism  has  made  constant  adaptation  of  its  work 
to  changing  conditions,  It  has  maintained  a close  organization  and 
centralized  direction  as  part  of  a militantly  religious  character,  but  has 
become  increasingly  democratic  at  the  same  time.  The  bishops  are 
held  more  closely  responsible,  the  laity  is  given  a larger  part  in  the 
various  councils  of  the  Church,  and  women  have  a large  share  in 
responsible  direction  as  they  have  always  had  in  service.  There  has 
been  a marked  decrease  in  mass  evangelism  and  the  type  of  appeal 
which  went  with  this,  and  less  tendency  to  impose  rigid  forms  of  re- 
ligious experience,  as  in  relation  to  conversion  and  sanctification. 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  personal  evangelism,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Church  in  relation  to  religious  nurture  has  been  clearly 
recognized.  More  attention  is  given  to  order  and  beauty  in  church 
architecture  and  public  worship.  Preaching  remains  central  in  empha- 
sis, but  increasing  use  of  the  open  chancel  indicates  the  recognition  of 
the  coordinate  place  of  worship.  There  is  a deeper  appreciation  of 
the  Church  in  its  divine  aspect,  its  historical  continuity,  and  its  ecu- 
menical character.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  relation  to  the 
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education  of  its  ministry  and  the  higher  educational  requirements 
obtain  throughout  the  Church.  It  follows  a tradition  of  Wesley  in 
the  extensive  publication  of  literature,  both  book  and  periodical,  and 
in  plans  for  Church-wide  distribution.  That  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  literature  for  religious  education,  for  the  service  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  church  work,  and  for  its  active  ministry.  From 
an  earlier  interest  in  reform  movements  as  related  to  the  suppression 
of  slavery,  intemperance,  vice,  and  gambling,  the  Church  has  recog- 
nized increasingly  the  constructive  significance  of  the  Christian  gospel 
for  the  total  social  life  of  mankind,  especially  in  terms  of  economic 
justice  and  of  international  and  race  relations.  The  Church  has  not 
maintained  its  earlier  close  contact  with  the  lower  economic  levels, 
a loss  which  many  feel  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  advance  at 
other  points.  With  the  growth  of  the  Church,  the  development  of 
large  congregations,  and  the  multiplied  competing  interests  and  as- 
sociations, the  Methodist  Church  has  lost  something  of  the  intimate 
and  informal  religious  fellowship  which  was  so  helpful  a part  in  its 
first  stages. 

9.  The  Methodist  Church  makes  no  claim  to  possess  anything  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  older  Churches.  Its  theology  has  been  defi- 
nitely evangelical,  but  it  has  not  thought  of  itself  as  being  in  one 
particular  line  of  succession  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Its  distinctive 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  ethical-personal,  alike  in  its  conception  of 
God  and  man,  of  salvation  and  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  Church 
— this  as  against  the  institutional-legalistic  trend  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  mystical-metaphysical-quietistic  on  the  other. 

So  far  as  it  has  any  special  contribution  to  make,  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  way  in  which  it  unites  elements  of  the  Christian  heritage  which 
other  movements  tend  to  oppose  one  to  the  other  in  exclusion.  It  did 
not  begin  by  reform  in  doctrine  or  organization,  that  is,  by  denial, 
but  rather  by  affirmation,  asserting  neglected  aspects  of  the  Christian 
way.  Its  inclusiveness  has  come  not  by  efforts  at  mediation  but  by 
seeking  to  set  forth  the  full  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith.  Thus 
it  has  stressed  personal  faith  but  kept  it  free,  holding  to  the  historic 
faith  of  the  Church  but  not  identifying  it  with  any  one  statement  or 
giving  any  statement  legal  authority.  It  has  placed  high  value  upon 
the  Church  and  the  corporate  nature  of  the  Christian  life,  but  refused 
to  make  the  institution  an  end  in  itself.  It  has  renewed  in  its  life 
the  Christian  fellowship  as  intimate  and  actual  group  relation,  but 
without  the  separatist  tendency  of  the  sects  and  pietistic  groups.  It 
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has  united  the  ethical  and  the  religious,  man’s  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility with  his  dependence  upon  God.  It  has  regarded  the  gift  of  God 
as  a demand,  and  has  seen  the  demand  as  possible  only  through  the 
gift,  opposing  equally  moralism  and  quietism.  With  its  emphasis  on 
evangelism,  and  on  conversion  and  sanctification  as  works  of  God’s 
grace  to  be  consciously  experienced,  there  has  gone  a due  regard  for 
religious  culture  and  the  work  of  education.  In  its  preaching  it  has 
been  insistent  upon  the  transcendent  holiness  of  God,  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  man’s  sinfulness  and  his  total  dependence;  but  its  primary 
emphasis  has  been  personal-ethical,  upon  the  moral  character  of  God 
rather  than  upon  sovereignty  and  irresistible  power.  Recognizing 
man’s  sinfulness  and  affirming  that  what  he  is  and  has  all  comes  from 
God,  it  has  insisted  on  man’s  nature  as  personal-ethical  being  linking 
him  to  God,  upon  his  capacity  for  response,  his  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility, and  upon  the  gospel  as  involving  not  only  forgiveness  but  a 
transforming  power.  Stressing  individual  experience,  it  has  rejected 
religious  atomism.  It  has  seen  that  the  personal-ethical  emphasis 
involved  the  social-historical.  So  it  has  thought  of  the  world  as  the 
subject  of  redemption  and  of  history  as  the  sphere  of  God’s  work. 
Holding  to  the  hope  of  a final  consummation,  it  has  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  In  this  realm,  too,  while 
recognizing  that  all  is  of  God,  it  has  affirmed  God’s  grace  in  working 
through  man  and  man’s  opportunity  and  obligation  as  worker  together 
with  God,  rejecting  both  activism  and  quietism. 

Without  assuming  to  call  Methodism  a “bridge  church,”  we  may 
see  its  service  as  a unitive  force  alike  in  its  life  and  in  its  conception 
of  Christianity.  Not  only  has  it  united  these  and  other  elements  that 
tend  to  become  disparate,  but  it  has  served  historically  to  bring  to- 
gether what  Troeltsch  indicates  as  the  Church  and  the  sect  concep- 
tions of  the  Christian  religion. 

Methodism  has  much  to  learn,  alike  in  clear  apprehension  and  In 
actual  realization  of  the  Christian  heritage.  Aggressively  active,  it  has 
not  given  adequate  attention  to  the  need  of  worship  and  of  continued 
renewal  of  spiritual  life.  Stressing  organization  in  order  to  efficient 
service  and  developing  an  elaborate  machinery  of  church  operation, 
it  has  tended  at  times  to  forget  that  these  are  means  and  not  ends 
and  to  use  too  much  of  its  strength  in  their  maintenance.  Catholic 
in  theory,  it  has  often  been  so  engrossed  in  its  own  activities  that  it 
has  not  cultivated  in  its  membership  the  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
work  and  needs  of  ecumenical  Christianity,  or  participated  sufficiently 
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in  the  larger  responsibilities.  Centralized  control  has  tended  to  limit 
congregational  freedom.  Absorption  in  the  present  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  appreciation  of  the  historic  past.  It  has  still  to  learn  how  to 
unite  its  traditional  freedom  and  fervor  and  genuineness  of  worship 
with  the  reverence  and  order  and  beauty  of  worship  as  seen  in  some 
other  communions,  though  it  has  been  giving  increased  attention  to 
this  matter. 


PART  III 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


PART  III 

WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 
THE  AMERICAN  THEOLOGICAL  COMMITTEE 

By  rev.  GEORGE  W.  RICHARDS,  D.D. 

President  Emeritus  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Chairman  of  the 

Committee 

I 

The  Ecumenical  Movement,  in  its  present  form,  began  with  the 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  in  Edinburgh  in  1910.  In  the 
same  year  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  General  Convention,  issued  an  invitation  to  the  American 
Churches  to  elect  representatives  who  were  to  constitute  an  ecclesias- 
tical commission  to  prepare  for,  and,  at  an  appropriate  time,  to  con- 
vene an  ecumenical  conference  to  consider  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Churches.  About  the  same  time  Archbishop  Soderblom  of  Sweden 
led  the  movement  toward  a similar  conference  on  Life  and  Work. 
The  result  of  these  proposals  is  now  a matter  of  history  in  the  Minutes 
and  the  Reports  of  Stockholm,  1925,  of  Lausanne,  1927,  of  Oxford 
and  of  Edinburgh,  1937. 

In  1922  the  Committee  charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  for 
the  Stockholm  Conference  wrote  to  the  Committee  on  the  Lausanne 
Conference  that  “the  aim  of  Stockholm  was  to  see  Christians  act 
corporately,  as  if  they  were  one  body  in  a visible  community,”  for 
“this  can  be  done  by  all  equally  without  calling  theological  principles 
into  question.”  In  the  interim  from  1925  to  1937  it  dawned  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  Churches  that  before  the  different  communions 
could  work  together  consistently  and  harmoniously,  as  far  as  urgent 
practical  issues  in  all  lands  were  concerned,  they  had  to  face  the  ques- 
tion of  Faith  and  Order  and  seek  a better  understanding  especially 
in  regard  to  the  Church,  its  nature  and  function.  For  Life  and  Work 
and  Faith  and  Order  are  organically  and  inseparably  related. 
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The  primary  problem,  which  gradually  emerged  from  the  prepara- 
tory studies  and  from  the  discussion  and  reports  of  the  Conference 
in  1937,  was  the  true  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  itself — 
its  faith,  and  its  mission  in  the  world.  “What  we  have  discovered,” 
writes  Visscr  ’t  Hooft,  “is  that  we  do  not  yet  know  fully  what  the 
Church  is  and  that  we  must  try  to  learn  anew  what  is  its  nature  and 
function.”  The  President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  announced  that  men  came  to  Oxford  and  Edin- 
burgh thinking  about  churches;  they  went  from  Oxford  and  Edin- 
burgh thinking  about  the  Church.  The  Continuation  Committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  meeting  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  August 
1938,  concluded  that  the  main  subject  of  study  for  the  next  few  years 
“must  be  the  Church.”  Accordingly,  three  Commissions  were  ap- 
pointed on  (I)  The  Church,  (II)  Ways  of  Worship,  and  (III)  In- 
tercommunion. Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew,  of  Cambridge,  England,  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  The  Church.  It  was 
also  voted  “that  the  American  Section  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
be  requested  to  appoint  a Theological  Committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  European  Commission  in  whatever  method  both  groups  after  due 
consultation  may  determine.” 

II 

In  response  to  this  resolution  the  American  Committee  was  selected 
early  in  1939.  The  manner  of  election  was  as  follows:  A Committee 
of  five  members  of  the  Western  Section  was  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  President  J.  Ross  Stevenson  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  They  were 
requested  to  procure  nominations  from  the  Churches  in  the  Section. 
About  sixty-five  nominees  were  sent  to  the  Committee.  The  names 
of  the  men  nominated  were  sent  to  each  member  of  the  American 
Section  with  the  request  that  each  vote  for  eighteen  to  be  members  of 
the  Theological  Committee.  The  purpose  of  this  method  of  election 
was  to  secure  representatives  of  the  major  Churches  and  of  the  various 
views  on  the  nature  of  the  Church,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  following  men  were  elected  and  then  appointed  by  Vice-Chair- 
man Stevenson:  President  George  W.  Richards,  Chairman;  Professor 
Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  Secretary;  Prof.  Henry  J.  Cadbury  (Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends)  ; Prof.  W.  Owen  Carver  (Southern  Baptist 
Convention)  ; Provost  F.  H.  Cosgrave  (Church  of  England  in  Can- 
ada) ; Prof.  Clarence  T.  Craig  (Methodist  Church)  ; Principal  Rich- 
ard Davidson  (United  Church  of  Canada)  ; Prof.  Burton  Scott 
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Easton  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church)  ; Dr.  Douglas  Horton  (Con- 
gregational and  Christian  Churches)  ; Prof.  Walter  M.  Horton  (Con- 
gregational and  Christian  Churches)  ; Pres.  Benjamin  R.  Lacy,  Jr., 
(Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.);  Prof.  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette 
(Northern  Baptist  Convention)  ; Prof.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher  (Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.) ; Principal  F.  S.  Mackenzie  (Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada)  ; Dr.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  ; Prof.  Harris  Franklin  Rail  (Methodist  Church)  ; Pres. 
George  W.  Richards  (Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church)  ; Prof. 
Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen  (Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.)  ; 
Prof.  Eric  H.  Wahlstrom  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod)  ; 
Prof.  Abdel  Ross  Wentz  (United  Lutheran  Church).  Some  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Committee  resigned  for  justifiable  reasons 
and  the  resignations  were  accepted  with  regret.  The  vacancies  were 
filled  and  an  additional  member  was  elected. 


The  Committee  now  consists  of  the  following  members : 


Rev.  William  Barclay,  D.D. 
(Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada) 
Central  Presbyterian  Church 
Hamilton,  Canada. 

Canon  T.  Stannage  Boyle,  D.D. 
(Church  of  England  in  Canada) 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Prof.  B.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Ph.D. 
(Methodist  Church) 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Prof.  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Ph.D. 
(Religious  Society  of  Friends) 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Prof.  W.  Owen  Carver,  D.D. 
(Southern  Baptist  Convention) 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Louisville,  Ky. 

Prof.  Clarence  T.  Craig,  D.D. 
(Methodist  Church) 

Graduate  School  of  Theology,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio. 

Principal  Richard  DAvrosoN,  D.D. 
(United  Church  of  Canada) 
Emmanuel  College 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Prof.  Burton  Scott  Easton,  D.D. 
(Protestant  Episcopal  Church) 


General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York. 

Prof.  Winfred  E.  Garrison,  Ph.D. 
(Disciples  of  Christ) 

7417  Kingston  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Prof.  Walter  M.  Horton,  D.D. 

( Congregational  Christian  Churches) 
Graduate  School  of  Theology 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette, 
Ph.D. 

(Northern  Baptist  Convention) 

Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev.  Leicester  C.  Lewis,  S.T.D. 
(Protestant  Episcopal  Church) 
Church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 
7737  St.  Martin’s  Lane 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  D.D., 
Secretary 

(Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.) 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Harris  Franklin  Rall,  D.D. 
(Methodist  Church) 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston, 

111. 
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Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D., 
Chairman 

(Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church) 
441  College  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Prof.  William  C.  Robinson,  D.D. 
(Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.) 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 
Decatur,  Ga. 

Prof.  Warren  W.  Slabaugh,  D.D. 
(Church  of  the  Brethren) 

Bethany  Biblical  Seminary 
3435  VanBuren  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

Prof.  Theodore  G.  Tappert,  D.D. 
(United  Lutheran  Church) 


Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen,  D.D. 
(Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.) 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York. 

Prof.  Eric  H.  Wahlstrom 

(Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana 
Synod) 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary 
Rock  Island,  111. 

Prof.  Royden  Keith  Yerkes,  Ph.D. 
(Protestant  Episcopal  Church) 

The  University  of  the  South 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 


Ill 

Dr.  Flew  submitted  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  European  Com- 
mission, providing  for  a final  report  in  four  volumes : ( i ) Biblical ; 
(2)  Historical;  (3)  Confessional;  (4)  Dogmatic  or  Systematic.  The 
third  volume  is  to  contain  the  statements  on  the  Church  in  the  official 
formularies,  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  held  today,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two. 

The  American  Committee  was  requested  to  co-operate  with  the 
Theological  Commission  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  To  read  the  articles  written  for  the  first  two  volumes  as  these 
articles  are  produced. 

2.  To  consider  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Committee  the  criti- 
cisms made  by  its  members  with  regard  to  these  articles,  and  to  for- 
ward its  judgment  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

3.  To  arrange  for  groups  within  each  of  the  main  communions  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  prepare  brief  statements  which 
would  represent  the  chief  convictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church 
held  within  each  such  communion  today.  This  would  be  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  third  volume. 

4.  To  arrange  for  groups  or  individuals  to  work  at  some  synthetic 
statements  in  anticipation  of  the  task  of  Volume  IV.  These  state- 
ments would  not  necessarily  be  produced  with  a view  to  publication, 
but  would  provide  valuable  guidance  m the  planning  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  fourth  volume. 


IV 


The  American  Committee,  meeting  October  20-21,  1939, 
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York,  decided  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  following  topics : 

1 . The  origin  and  nature  of  the  Christian  koinonia  and  its  relation 
to  the  institutional  forms  which  developed. 

2.  The  relation  at  the  present  day  of  the  Christian  koinonia  to  the 
organized  Churches. 

3.  The  study  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  through  a due  considera- 
tion of  its  functional  activity. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  Church  and  environment;  the  effect  of  en- 
vironment upon  the  life,  forms  and  concepts  of  the  Church,  as  illus- 
trated today  in  typical  areas. 

5.  The  concept  of  the  Church  as  related  to  such  basic  doctrines 
as  those  of  God,  revelation,  Christ,  and  redemption. 

6.  The  sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  normative  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 

7.  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

8.  The  significance  of  dissent  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 

These  topics  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Flew  and,  through  him,  to  as 
many  members  of  the  European  Commission  as  could  be  consulted. 
The  American  Committee  was  given  cordial  approval  in  its  choice 
of  topics. 

V 


The  following  papers  were  presented  and  discussed  at  meetings 
held  between  May  1940  and  November  1943. 


Time  Subject 
May  3 1 -June  i,  1940 

The  Church  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church. 

The  Informality  of  Early  Christianity. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church. 

The  Sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  Normative 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

The  Sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  Normative 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

November  15-16,  1940 

By  Way  of  Review  (of  previous  papers). 

Notes  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament. 

The  Sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  Normative 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 


Author 

Easton 
Craig 
Cadbury 
W.  M.  Horton 

Wahlstrom 

Mackenzie 

Branscomb 

Davidson 

Lewis 
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The  Concept  of  the  Church  as  Affected  by  the  Un- 
derlying Theological  Viewpoint. 

The  Significance  of  Dissent  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 
and  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

June  5-6,  1941 

To  the  Question  of  the  Normativeness  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  Relation  of  the  Church  and  the  Environment. 

The  Importance  of  a Functional  Study  of  the  Church. 

The  Significance  of  Dissent  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 
and  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

November  21-22,  1941 

Authority  in  the  Early  Church. 

The  Church  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Brethren. 
Prepared  by  Prof.  Malliot,  Bethany  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  and  read  by 

The  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Idea  of  a Christian 
Society. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  Distinctive  Feature  of  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches. 

The  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

May  21-23,  1942 

Dr.  Adolf  Keller  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  was  invited 
to  be  present  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  Conception  of  the  Church  as  Held  by  the  Pente- 
costal Bodies.  Prepared  by  Dr.  Elmer  T.  Clark  and 
read  by 

The  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Church  according  to 
the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Communions  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Is  the  New  Testament  Normative  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Church? 

Significant  Areas  of  Agreement  amid  the  Diversity  in 
Historical  Christianity. 

Authority  in  the  Early  Church:  A Summary  of  Dis- 
cussion and  a Constructive  Statement. 

Conservation  and  Innovation  in  Christian  Beginnings. 

The  Apostles  and  the  Early  Church. 

The  Ethical  Reality  and  Function  of  the  Church:  An 
Ecumenical  Program  of  Work.  Substance  of  this 
paper  with  special  references  to  its  analysis  by  Prof. 
George  F.  Thomas,  Princeton  University. 


Rail 
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November  19-21,  1942 

Divisive  and  Unifying  Tendencies  in  Revival  Move- 
ments with  Special  Reference  to  American  Chris- 
tianity. Latourette 

A Distinctive  Conception  of  the  Church  in  the 

United  States  in  the  Mid-nineteenth  Century.  Richards 

The  Methodist  Conception  of  the  Church.  Rail 

The  Functions  of  the  Church  in  Relation  to  its 

Members.  Tapper  t 

July  15-16,  1943 


Canon  Leonard  Hodgson,  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

England,  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Faith  and  Order,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Craig, 

General  Secretary  of  the  British  Council  of 
Churches,  were  present,  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  made  brief  addresses. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  these  sessions  was 
spent  in  the  reading  and  revision  of  the  Preliminary 
Report  submitted  by  Chairman  Craig  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

November  18-20,  1943 

“Historical  Preface”  to  the  Twelve  Papers,  based  on 

the  answers  to  the  “Questionnaire  on  the  Church.”  Richards 


The  Baptist  Conception  of  the  Church.  Carver 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  and  the  Presbyterian 

Church  in  Canada.  Davidson 

The  Church  according  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Garrison 

The  Congregational  Conception  of  the  Church.  Horton 

The  Church  according  to  the  Episcopalians.  Pre- 
pared by  Lewis  and  read  by  Yerkes 

The  Methodist  Conception  of  the  Church.  Rail 

The  Presbyterian  Conception  of  the  Church.  Loetscher 

The  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Conception  of  the 

Church.  Richards 


The  remaining  “denominational”  papers  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Church  will  be  read  at  the  meeting 
July  27-29,  i944-_ 

Their  Publication,  including  the  Historical  Statement 
and  the  Report  of  Dr.  Craig,  was  referred  to  an 
Editorial  Committee. 

It  was  assumed  that  these  papers  furnish  material  for  discussion 
and  study,  and  indicate  not  only  the  points  of  agreement  but  also  the 
deeply  divergent  conceptions  of  the  Church  in  the  Churches  of  Amer- 
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ica.  The  papers  were  written  by  individuals  without  authority  oi 
the  communions  which  they  represent.  In  the  interest  of  clarity  a 
subcommittee,  of  which  Professor  Craig  was  Chairman,  drew  up  a 
statement  on  the  main  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  as  pre- 
sented in  the  papers  discussed  at  the  meetings  held  between  May, 
1940  and  June,  1941.  Four  main  areas  were  set  forth,  in  which 
major  differences  appeared:  (i)  Continuity  and  Discontinuity;  (2) 
Norm  or  Standard;  (3)  Uniformity;  (4)  Function. 

The  report  was  received  with  favor  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  in  New  York,  November  21-22,  1941. 

VI 

The  American  Committee  at  that  time  entered  upon  the  second 
mode  of  procedure,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Flew  (Clar- 
ens  Report,  p.  29),  that  “groups  within  each  of  the  main  commis- 
sions in  the  United  States  and  Canada  prepare  brief  statements  which 
would  represent  the  chief  convictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church 
held  within  each  such  communion  today.” 

The  Committee  accordingly  prepared  a questionnaire  on  “The 
Church,”  with  nine  questions.  (The  text  will  be  found  on  page  28.) 

Answers  to  this  questionnaire,  or  papers  dealing  more  freely  with 
the  issues  presented  by  it,  were  prepared  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee representing  eleven  denominations  after  consultation  with 
leading  men  of  their  respective  communions.  These  papers  were  read 
to  the  Committee,  were  fully  discussed,  and  were  referred  to  their 
authors  for  any  further  revision  or  clarification  that  might  be  desired. 
They  were  published  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  1944  issues  of 
Christendom. 

The  “Report  on  the  Study  of  the  Church”  was  authorized  in  a 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  November  20,  1942, “that  a 
subcommittee  of  six  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a statement  setting 
forth  the  findings  of  the  Committee  as  based  upon  the  papers  submit- 
ted by  members.”  The  subcommittee  met  in  May  and  assigned  to 
Dr.  Craig  the  drafting  of  this  statement,  and  to  the  Chairman  the 
writing  of  this  Historical  Statement.  Dr.  Craig’s  draft  was  discussed 
minutely  for  two  days  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  July  15 
and  16,  1943  and  he  was  requested  to  revise  it  in  the  light  of  the  sug- 
gestions made.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  November  18-20, 
1943,  the  revised  draft  was  again  reviewed  at  four  sessions,  and  is 
now  presented  as  embodying  the  considered  judgment  of  the  American 
Theological  Committee.  It  constitutes  the  first  section  of  this  book. 
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